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Gas service is one item on our budget 


which hasn't advanced in price 








Lone Star Gas Rates were reduced in a period of rising prices. 
Now, this service is one of the few items of household expense 
which costs you less today than at the beginning of the war. 
Cutting down here and eliminating there to make the household 
budget come out even, in these days of high prices, is no fun for 
the busy housewife. Her greal home servant, Lone Star Natural 


Gas Service, causes her no worry, lor it costs less today than at 





Buy Bonds! beginning of war. This spring, operating through an automatic 
—and more Bonds! You 

back the attack. You fight water heater, it is providing her with all the hot water she needs 
inflation. You save for your , 

future in a world of peace. for speeding house cleaning along at a cost figured in pennies. 
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Reais: ok Progress INVITE Jreater Confidence 


Old firms like old friends have demonstrated their worth through years of plenty and lean 


years of hardship. The c 





ns listed on this page have an enviable record and are known 


as “old friends" by thousands of customers and people living in this section. 


Established 


1869 


1669 


187e 
1879 


1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 


1885 


1885 
1850) 


1893 


1856 


The Schoellkopf Co. 
75 Years (See Photo No. 2) 
Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


Padgitt Bros. Company 
75 Years (See Photo No. 1) 
Leather Goods—Wholesale and 
Retail 


Dallas Ry. & Term. Co. 
72 Years (See Photo No. 3) 
Street Railways 


Dallas Trans. & Term. 
Warehouse Company 
69 Years (See Photo No. 4) 
Warehousing, Transportation and 
Distribution 


First Natl. Bank in Dallas 
69 Years (See Photo No. 5) 
Banking 


Trezevant & Cochran 
68 Years (See Photo No. 6) 
Insurance General Agents 


Fakes & Company 
68 Years (See Photo No. 7) 
Furnishing Texas Homes Since 1876 


Ed. C. Smith & Bro. 
Undertaking Company 
68 Years (See Photo No. 8) 
Funeral Directors 


Mosher Steel Co. 
59 Years (See Photo No. 9) 
Structural Reinforcing Steel 
and Machinery Repairs 


J. W. Lindsley & Co. 
55 Years (See Photo No. 10) 
Real Estate, Insurance 


William S. Henson, Inc. 
(Successors to J. M. Colville & Son) 
54 Years (See Photo No. 11) 
Printing and Advertising 


Fleming & Sons, Inc. 
51 Years (See Photo No. 12) 
Manufacturers—Paper and 
Paper Products 


Briggs-Weaver 
Machinery Company 


48 Years (See Photo No. 13) 
Industrial Machinery and Supplies 


Established 


1859 
1900 
1903 
1903 


1903 


1903 


1904 
190b 


1905 


1905 


1911 
19le 
1914 


Dallas Plumbing Co., Inc. 
45 Years (See Photo No. 14) 
Plumbers 


John Deere Plow Co. 
44 Years (See Photo No. 15) 
Agricultural Implements 


Dallas National Bank 
41 Years (See Photo No. 16) 
Banking 


Acme Screen Co. 

41 Years (See Photo No. 17) 
Ac-Ka-Me Products, Insect Screens, 
Cabinets, Lockers, Boxes and Vene- 
tian Blinds 


Republic Insurance Co. 
41 Years (See Photo No. 18) 
Writing Fire, Tornado, Allied Lines, 
Automobile and Inland Marine 
Insurance 


First Texas Chemical Mfg. 
Company 

41 Years (See Photo No. 19) 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


Atlas Metal Works 
40 Years (See Photo No. 20) 
Sheet Metal Manufacturers 


Hesse Envelope Co. 

38 Years (See Photo No. 21) 
Manufacturers of Envelopes & File 
Folders 


Hutchinson-Bonner & 
Burleson 

35 Years (See Photo No. 22) 
Certified Public Accountants 


The Southern Supply Co. 
35 Years (See Photo No. 23) 
Wholesale Hardware and Industrial 
Supplies 


Graham-Brown Shoe Co. 


33 Years (See Photo No. 24) 
Manufacturing Wholesalers 


Stewart Office Supply Co. 
32 Years (See Photo No. 25) 
Stationers—Office Outfitters 


Texas Employers Ins. Assn. 
30 Years (See Photo No. 26) 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance 
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FOR TEXAS 
INDUSTRY 


The gigantic expansion of Texas 
industry to help meet the demands 
of war—the building of numerous 
Camps and Air Fields across the 
length and breadth of the State, 
required prodigious quantities of 
water in the shortest possible time. 


Our knowledge and experience 
accumulated by years of develop- 
ing well water systems for Texas 
municipalities—our proven ability 
to find and provide an adequate 
supply in all parts of the State, en- 
abled us to successfully meet the 
water requirements of expanded 
and new industries, as well as 
those of Camps and Air Fields. 


Layne-Texas Company engi- 
neers and technicians are prepared 
to assist you in the development of 
an adequate, dependable, low-cost 
well water supply for your busi- 
ness or industry. 


| Co. Zed : 


HOUSTON * DALLAS 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 
U 2 
January 1, 1944 
i ! 
A Texas Company...OQwned by Texans 
ASSETS : 
[ 
Cash in Banks and in Office. . 2... 2 2 1). ee ee $722,644.73 
I im memeeeme Deneeey PGs. kk klk te 8 1,072,113.21 } 
; Other Bonds . Ne ia ee ae a ee ee 277,333.79 j 
i Due from Agents and Other Chaneinies ee ae eee ae ae ee ee 497,077.48 i 
1 (Current Accounts Only) | 
1 Premium Notes (100% Secured) . . . ...... 4.2.68 6 222,436.87 
Stocks of National Banks and Insurance Companies. . . . . . . . 1,861,258.16 : 
i Stocks of Public Utilities . Neuss Us 435,792.00 
1 Stocks of Federally-guaranteed Sinidogs alk _— hte a 137,000.00 
Stock of Select Investment Company. . . . . . 2. 2 we ee 305,123.98 
1 (Gulf Subsidiary) 
4 Other Stocks . : Beast het aihis wea 6 eee 657,257.00 
f Mortgage Loans and vier s lies Poni Pee ic? Ge wg, a ck 33,468.05 
! Collateral Loans a at as 32,500.00 
1 Home Office Building . 50,000.00 
it Other Real Estate 19,801.50 
p Accrued Interest . 9,696.56 j 
TOTAL $6,333,503.33 
LIABILITIES 
1 Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . . . . . . . . . . « ss = $3,263,463.68 
[ Reserve for Liability Claims . 180,104.58 i 
Reserve for Losses in Course of Aidjemnnnt: ( Rurtading Lishitiey Clatens) 331,707.42 i 
Reserve for Taxes Pea e Sha tee eA os 91,605.75 | 
i Other Liabilities . 9,738.93 j 
i TOTAL $3,876,620.36 | 
U - 
CAPITAL FUNDS I 
i Cash Capital . $1,000,000.00 
J Net Surplus , ee oe oe 1,306,882.97 f 
' Reserve for Unforeseen Comtaguactes pte ieee Acler cc 150,000.00 $2,456,882.97 1 
1 ——————— y 
TOTAL $6,333,503.33 f 
1 All Stocks carried at market value as of December 1, 1943. All Bonds carried on amortized basis. ! 
I With Bonds and Stocks carried at market value as of December 31, 1943, Surplus will be increased by | 
y $115,773.60. 
1 Ss =) SE me me \ mm me) cme) mee em wm |) mee) ee | wee | me) nme) ee | carmen |) em) tome ee | tee wm | eee) ee) ene) ee | ee) ee | ee ee ee I 
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Dallas’ Post-War Opportunities 


8. Insurance 


HAT will Tony and Tommy, Sam- 
my and Johnny want when they 
come marching home to the tune of the 
Victory Polka? Elmo Roper, research 
specialist, told the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago that at the top of the 
list is “security.” Security is desired of 
the kind that is not 
government-provid- 
ed. Security is sought 
that makes possible 
homes, savings ac- 
counts, life insur- 
ance—all essential to 
a life of security. 
Security, too, in the 
coming age of flight. 
Security in old age! 
Now from the 
home front, add the implications involved 
in the savings that individuals have ac- 
cumulated in the last four years. Treasury 
Department figures estimate that these 
savings between 1940 and 1943 reached 
$74,000,000,000. Of this amount life in- 
surance totaled nine billions. A more in- 
surance-conscious nation under the stress 
of war has been buying more insurance 
and bigger individual policies. 


Here in a broad sense you have a 
rough summary of the present fore- 
shadowing the future outlook for insur- 
ance. Military men by the millions have 
eagerly insured their lives at Government 
risk, many of them for the first time any- 
where. They have learned the value and 
importance of insurance in a manner 
they will never forget. No matter what 
they do when they return from service 
they will come in contact with insurance 
in some form. And they will offer little 
resistance to its benefits. Such compara- 
tively new forms as aviation insurance, 
pension-planning, and foreign trade 
credit insurance as well as older types 
will convey to them wholly new and dif- 
ferent meanings. 


Here at home we have witnessed a 
sharp increase in insurance volume now 
reaching unparalleled heights. Of course, 
high wages and wide-spread, steady em- 
ployment have contributed largely to this 
circumstance. Dallas, fourth insurance 
center of the nation based on amount of 
premium income, emphatically feels the 
huge impact. The effect has been to en- 
courage insurance executives to plan 
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ahead. The objective has been two-fold: 
First, to maintain an insurance volume 
comparable to the present; secondly, to 
consider possible future barriers in the 
path of even greater accomplishments. 
What, then, does the future promise? 

It was my purpose this month to sur- 
vey, evaluate, and interpret the coming 
opportunities and obstacles in the field 
of insurance. It is unmistakably clear that 
there are both. But it is evident that the 
possibilities are exceedingly bright, all 
things being equal. There are difficult 
problems, it is true. The problems that 
may develop seem largely political in 
origin. And they will later be discussed. 
But I, for one, am optimistic. The nation 
has faced many rumblings in the past. 
And it has emerged strengthened from 
each successive trial, and soared to new 
and bigger achievements. 


These were a few of the general im- 
pressions I gathered in my contacts with 
various insurance executives, with Al- 
fonso Johnson, manager of the Dallas In- 
surance Agents’ Association; R. William 
Archer, publicity director, and Don B. 
Parkinson, agency assistant of South- 
western Life Insurance Co.; W. W. 
Blackman, publicity director, and J. L. 
Evans, agency secretary of Southland 
Life Insurance Co.; J. H. Abright, execu- 
tive vice president of General Insurance 
Corporation; G. S. Yeargan, vice presi- 
dent of Trinity Universal Insurance Com- 
pany; Alphonso Ragland, Jr., head of 
Ragland Insurance Agency; William P. 
Vick, service representative of Aero In- 
surance Underwriters; Walter L. Ditzler, 
analyst and life underwriter; H. H. Wine- 
burgh, president of United Advertising 
Corporation of Texas; Jack Johannes, 
vice president of the Frito Company, and 
others. 

Specifically, the objective was to cover 
a quick, cross-sectional segment of the 
insurance field, and to cite the more 
recent developments. Thus, fire insur- 
ance, aviation insurance, and pension 
planning mainly attracted my attention. 
Of course, changes are constantly occur- 
ring in all kinds of insurance. But those 
mentioned excited my curiosity mostly. 
They now seem destined to become inter- 
woven inexorably into the lives and for- 


By William S. Allen 


Research Consultant 


tunes of men and women to a degree 
never dreamed of in the past. The story 
of why and how is not dry-as-dust. It is 
interesting, timely and vital—once you 
discard statistics, technicalities and ter- 
minologies. 

Perhaps, it is only a coincidence. But 
as this issue of “Dallas” goes to press, 
one of the most revolutionary events in 
Texas fire insurance history is unfolding. 
It comes at a dramatic moment when 
Dallas is looking to a record-breaking 
building upswing, bound to follow the 
present war. It encompasses nothing less 
than a complete revision of existent fire 
insurance policies. Nothing so radically 
different has been attempted since 1866. 

As Alfonso Johnson, manager of the 
Dallas Insurance Agents’ Association, 
said: “The new Texas standard fire in- 
surance policy is not merely an adapta- 
tion of a New York policy revised there 
last year. It goes further. Our coverage 
is broader. We took out a great deal of 
small print the average person could 
neither read nor understand. Some 17 
states have already inquired about these 
new policies and their provisions.” 


Here are a few changes cited for pur- 
poses of illustration: One policy will now 
provide the same protection as five or 
six did formerly. Many definitions have 
been simplified. Fire, hail, explosion and 
windstorm, and other hazards are now 
all written in a single policy. Protection 
on dwellings is extended to include serv- 
ants’ houses and private garages. Fire 
insurance on a building under the new 
policy covers floor coverings, window 
shades, furnishings of corridors, stairs, 
stoves and refrigerators, and mainte- 
nance equipment and supplies. Many re- 
strictions and penalties have been re- 
moved. 


At one stroke, confusing riders and en- 
dorsements were eliminated. The broad- 
est coverage ever known has now been 
offered to the property owner. The en- 
tire policy has been devised in accord- 
ance with consumer demand. The new 
form “transforms the antiquated, un- 
wieldy, ambiguous, standard fire insur- 
ance policy,” as Marvin Hall, Texas fire 
insurance commissioner, pointed out, 
“into an understandable, brief document 
affording comprehensive coverage.” And 
as Richard H. McLarry, local insurance 
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agent, added: “The only excepted prop- 
erty in the new policy is money, currency, 
securities. deeds, or evidences of debt. 
and also aircraft. animals, accounts, 
books of records, bullion. cloth awnings 
and motor vehicles. Naturally airplanes 
and other items listed in the second group 
may be specifically insured.” 

The story of aviation is colorful and 
dramatic. The story of aviation insurance 
is also intriguing. Aviation insurance has 
kept pace with the progress of aviation 
itself. It has charted, courageously, an 
uncertain, unknown course in its develop- 
ment. “Lloyds’ of London in 1912 wrote 
the first aircraft risk, and covered third- 
party liability only.” William P. Vick of 
Aero Insurance Underwriters revealed. 
“Before World War I few policies were 
issued. These were confined to legal lia- 
bility or personal accident. Aircraft in 
those days was too fragile for even the 


most adventurous underwriter to insure. 
At the end of World War :. 


pilots found only a few companies willing 


returning 


to accept aviation risks. even as experi- 
ments. In 1922. 
market in the United States for flying 
risks.” 


there was no insurance 


Yet during the next two decades avia- 
tion insurance, as we know it today. made 
remarkable strides. “Just as the industry 
itself in the late 20’s gazed into an un- 
known future, so did aviation insurance 
when it was first conceived,” Alphonso 
Ragland, Jr., recalled. “Lack of statistics 
and experience upon which to base pos- 
sible losses made reinsurance impossible 
to obtain. Companies therefore approach- 
ed this new field with great caution.” 

Eventually companies banded together 
into pools to distribute among themselves 
the expected losses. During 1928 and 
1929 three groups were formed: Aero 
Insurance Underwriters in 1922, United 
States Aviation Underwriters in 1928, 
and Associated Aviation Underwriters in 
1929. These companies now write virtu- 
ally all of the aviation insurance handled 
in the United States. 

“Originally rates were guessed at due 
to lack of experience.” Mr. Ragland dis- 
closed. “Yet these guesses proved ade- 
quate to pay losses and operating ex- 
penses. However. rates have repeatedly 
been reduced. This was possible because 
aviation has become so much safer. It 
was not because premium charges were 
excessive in the beginning.” 

What, then, are the various forms of 
aviation insurance that anticipate prac- 
tically every situation in aviation? There 
are principally three types: Hull insur- 


ance, liability insurance and accident or 
workmen’s compensation insurance. Hull 
insurance is concerned with risk of phys- 
ical damage to the aircraft. The largest 
volume of premium is written on this kind 
of insurance. “Hull insurance deals, of 
course, in large values,” Mr. Ragland 
commented, “because airplanes are 
costly. Besides, airplanes not in use are 
stored in hangars where they run the 
risk of fire or other peril. It is not un- 
usual for a fire loss to run into hundreds 
of thousands of dollars.” 

Today’s coverage is written usually as 
“comprehensive insurance” with or with- 
out “crash.” The buyer gets what he pays 
for. “If the purchaser wishes to assume 
his own crash hazard he may protect 
himself against almost everything else 
that may happen to his plane—at a nomi- 
nal cost.” Mr. Ragland explained. “If he 
includes the crash hazard, he pays an 
additional premium at a rather high cost. 
On the crash hazard, deductibles of vari- 
ous amounts are based on the pilot’s ex- 
perience.” 

The third sort is accident insurance. 
The experience and qualifications of the 
individual pilot, whether seasoned or 
otherwise, determine the premium. In 
most states, workmen’s compensation in- 
surance is compulsory. Ordinarily the 
three aircraft insurance pools write com- 
pensation policies jointly. A single com- 
pany does not wish to assume the risk of 
several employees becoming involved in a 
single accident. 

“Perhaps many people do not realize 
fully the vital need of these types of avia- 
tion insurance.” Mr. Ragland concluded. 
“The industry is so young and is expand- 
ing at such an astounding pace. Yet here 
is one example: An experimental airplane 
may involve policywriting to the extent 
of several million dollars to insure it 
against everything. Naturally. aviation 
insurance makes possible these experi- 
ments in the first place. Otherwise. they 
could not be undertaken. One disastrous 
flight might ruin an aggressive aviation 
manufacturer. And then where would 
progress be? 

Surely social progress is reflected these 
days in the nation-wide interest in pen- 
sion-planning. What objectives. then, do 
pension plans attain? To what extent is 
the trend toward pension plans evidenced 
in Dallas? 

“So rapid has been its development.” 
Don B. Parkinson asserted, “the South- 
western Life Insurance Company has cre- 
ated a special department to facilitate the 
handling of this special type of business. 


In the past year the company has written 
the retirement contracts covering over 30 
new pension trusts established by Texas 
firms.” 

The establishment of employee pension 
plans is far-reaching and far-sighted. It 
both poses and disposes of the age-old 
problem of old age. Its development has 
been relatively recent. Only since 1928 
have income tax provisions encouraged 
employers to provide for the old-age se- 
curity of their employees. The 1942 Fed- 
eral Revenue Act encouraged further the 
inauguration of pension plans. Corpora- 
tions were allowed to deduct from their 
income their contributions to pension 
funds that 
code. The employers’ own contributions 
to the funds were considered as income 
to employees until such workers received 
benefits. And income the trusts them- 
selves earned was considered free of in- 


conformed to the revenue 


come taxes. 

But, far more significantly, the intro- 
duction of the pension plan has been no 
device to avoid taxes, although there are 
definitely tax advantages. Its widespread 
adoption has been in line with improved 
management-employee relations. The 
pension plan enables management to keep 
its own house in order, to discharge what 
is year by year being more recognized 
as a deep-rooted social responsibility. At 
retirement age, management must any- 
way choose one of four alternatives. as 
Mr. Parkinson plainly pointed out. 

“The employer must (1) retain the old 
employee in his regular job with no re- 
duction in earnings. (2) or transfer him 
to a less responsible job with or without 
a reduction in earnings. (3) or dismiss 
him arbitrarily. (4) or pay hima pension 
and retire him from active service,” he 
explained. There is no other choice. 

Which is best? “If an old employee is 
retained in his regular job at his full rate 
of pay. the employer incurs a direct ex- 
pense of an aging. decreasingly efficient 
employee.” Mr. Parkinson observed. 
“Other jobs to which old employees can 
be transferred with reduced earnings are 
limited in number. A transfer instead of 
a dismissal is only a temporary expedient. 

“Shall the employee therefore be dis- 
missed? The savings effected would be 
more than offset by the unfavorable reac- 
tions both from the public and other em- 
ployees. Apparently a retirement plan is 
the least expensive and most satisfactory 
method of handling the problem of old 
age.” 

Today. more than ever, management 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Dallas Ready to Buy More Than Before 


Victory Volunteers to Seek Quota of $74,850,000 
For County in Fifth War Loan Drive Opening June 12 


ALLAS will deal itself in on democ- 
D racy again come June 12. On that 
date the Fifth War Loan Drive will begin, 
and the Dallas County quota is an all-time 
high: $74,850,000. 

And Dallas is all set to perform the 
great task. Dallasites are taking their cue 
from the old axiom about good things not 
coming cheap. When a country takes 
upon itself the privileges of democracy 
it must also assume responsibilities. July 
8, the end of the drive, will find the $74.- 
850,000, with plenty to spare, in the Dal- 
las till. 

More than $10,000,000 in excess of the 
Fourth War Loan quota of $64,500,000, 
the Fifth quota will be raised through the 
most intensive personal solicitation cam- 
paign yet attempted. 

Texas state quota for the drive is $464.- 
000,000, which is also an all-time high. 
Of the state total, $236,000,000 is to come 
from individuals alone, and $125,000,000 
of the sum is to be in Series E bonds. 

Texans answered the Fourth War Loan 
call with nearly $480,000,000, the quota 
having been $395,000,000. 

The Dallas County drive will be under 
the direction of R. L. Thornton and Ed 
E. Shelton, co-chairmen of the War Fi- 
nance Committee of Dallas County. 

“This is the toughest, but the most 
necessary task we have been given in war 
financing,” Mr. Shelton said. 

“America is on the eve of invasion,” he 


added, “and the citizens of Dallas County 
will not fail the men about to leap into 
the jaws of death. We have a tough task, 
but we will depend on local patriotism 
to meet this imposing quota.” 

Mr. Thornton said, “We have done it 
before, and we will do it again. It will 
be a hard task, but we can do it. More 


By Clyde Ruffin 


and more people are realizing that they 
cannot afford not to buy War Bonds. In 
this intense campaign the awareness will 
become even greater, as will be shown 
when the final dollar in the Dallas County 
drive is counted.” 

“No sacrifice can compare with that of 
our boys,” Mr. Thornton continued. 
“Buying War Bonds with his extra cash 
is the least a person can do. It is a high 
privilege.” 

Both Mr. Thornton and Mr. Shelton 
praised the past efforts of the Dallas 
County Victory Volunteers. 

In Dallas during the Fifth War Loan 
1,200 Victory Volunteers will call on 
businessmen and individuals in the most 
intensive personal solicitation campaign 
yet attempted. 

The state drive will be under the direc- 
tion of State Chairman Nathan Adams ot 
the War Finance Committee of Texas. 

“It will be a big and vital effort, and 
it will not be easy,” Mr. Adams said. “It 


KEY FACTORS in Dallas’ position as a financial center of the Southwest are these bank presidents who 

work for a better city... and Victory. They will play a vital part in the Fifth War Loan Campaign. Left to 

right, they are Ernest Tennant, Dallas National Bank; Nathan Adams, First National Bank; Fred Florence, 
Republic National Bank; and R. L. Thornton, Mercantile National Bank. 
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will be a severe home-front test for every 
person in the state.” 

“All of the nearly seven million per- 
sons in Texas may as well face the hard 
facts at the outset of this crusade,” he 
said. “It is going to be big and tough 
the biggest and the toughest drive.” 

Mr. Adams also asserted that success 
of the drive is entirely up to the indi- 
vidual, that the individual must buy more 
than ever before. 

“No one is exempt,” he declared. 

“Our boys are dying for you and for 
me. Think of the invasion and you can- 
not think of not buying War Bonds. 

“Our Victory Volunteers must, of 
course, do a large part in reaching the 
great Texas market,” he said. “It will 
mean intensive personal solicitation. 
Texans must put forth an extra effort.” 

The crisis of the war draws nearer and 
every alert person can feel the invasion 
atmosphere. And invasions are very, very 
expensive things. 

War expenditures are today greater 
than ever. Direct costs of the war from 
January through June this year will come 
to around forty-eight billions of dollars, 
which proves the necessity of the high 
Fifth War Loan quotas. 

The Quartermaster Corps estimates 
that it spends $440 in simply. feeding and 
clothing a soldier for a year before he 
can participate in combat. 

Maintaining one soldier overseas re- 
quires about 65 pounds of supplies per 
man per day. Many equipment replace- 

(Continued on Page 22) 








HE fire and casualty insurance busi- 
ness in Dallas has grown rapidly, so 
rapidly that it has attracted national at- 
tention and Dallas is now definitely rec- 
ognized as a great insurance center. For 
more than fifty years the fire and casualty 
insurance men of Dallas have worked on 
the fundamental 
principle that they, 
with the efficient, in- 
telligent cooperation 
of all companies, ad- 
justers and local ag- 
ents, must render the 
greatest possible 
public service at the 
most reasonable cost. 
— From the smallest 

MR. JOHNSON local agent in Dallas 
to the three official representatives of the 
people on the Texas Board of Insurance 
Commissioners a definite program of 
“what’s best for the public” is predomi- 
nant. The public hearings before the 
Texas Board are typical of this desire to 
determine what the public wants and also 
typical of the constant effort to go to the 
limits in service and coverage, consistent 
with the financial security and stability 
of the companies that must pay the claims. 
These hearings in Austin are really “pub- 
lic” and often the majority of the audi- 
ence has no official connection with the 
insurance business; they are buyers, the 
ones who pay the premiums. 

The good fire record credits and bad 
fire record penalties, a system enjoyed 
by no other state, give each incorporated 
village, town and city in Texas, iramedi- 
ate and direct control over its own fire 
insurance rates independent of the rec- 
ords of other cities. Dallas insurance men 
originally advocated this system. The 
Texas Board promulgates the maximum 
fire rates for various risks; that’s the 
starting point from which each city, 
through control or lack of control of their 
fire losses, may obtain as much as a 25 
per cent good fire record credit or may 
suffer as much as a 15 per cent penalty, 
making a 40 per cent differential which 
is determined by each city’s annual rec- 
ord, In Dallas with a normal fire insur- 
ance premium of about $1,500,000, the 
citizens may pay an additional $225,000 
or they can reduce that amount $375,000, 
’ a maximum possible difference of $600,- 
000 annually that is up to the general 
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public. In 1944, the fire insurance buyers 
of Dallas are being penalized 5 per cent 
because of the fire losses of the last five 
vears. That penalty is costing $75,000 this 
year. 

The insurance business in Dallas and 
throughout Texas is so efficiently handled 
and the insurance buyers have such a di- 


By Alfonso Johnson 


Manager, Dallas Insurance Agents 
Association, Inc. 


rect contact with the Texas Board of In- 
surance Commissioners that the efforts in 
Washington to put insurance under Fed- 
eral control resulted in a deluge of pro- 
tests. Drew Pearson, who wrote approv- 
ingly of the efforts to place insurance 
under the jurisdiction of Federal officers, 
told a Dallas audience that his newspaper 
column on that subject brought him more 
letters from Texas than from any other 
state, indicating that state control of in- 
surance is working at its greatest effi- 
ciency, from the public’s standpoint, in 
Texas. He also said that if every state 
supervised its insurance as carefully as 
does Texas, there would have been no 
movement to do away with state’s rights 
as far as insurance is concerned. 


The very work of the fire and casualty 
insurance agent is so vital to the financial, 
commercial and industrial development 
that in war-time he keenly feels the re- 
sponsibility of being an important cog 
in an essential industry. He must render 
first-class service to the assureds who al- 
ready have sufficient protection against 
all the hazards of peace-time plus those 
created by war, and he must also give 
protection to those who have failed to 
recognize increased hazards, inflated 
prices and inability to rebuild destroyed 
and damaged buildings and to replenish 
stocks of merchandise. 

But the agents of Dallas publicly rec- 
ognized their responsibility back in 1930 
when they organized the Dallas Insur- 
ance Agents’ Association in order that 
they might “more faithfully perform that 
essential part in the promotion and pres- 
ervation of the wealth of this country 
which has been assigned to us by the laws 
of our State and Nation.” The preamble 
of the agents’ constitution and by-laws 
says in part that the agents “occupy the 
distinct position of trustee between in- 


surer and insured and desire to discharge 
the obligation of this high office with 
equal justice to both and with fairness to 
themselves.” 

The objects of the local association in- 
clude “the promotion and protection of 
the public and its members” and the 
agents are pledged to “foster, encourage 
and support the adoption of all measures 
designed to reduce the fire waste by the 
elimination of hazards .. . and to do those 
things which shall elevate the individual 
and professional standard of the insur- 
ance business and secure through useful 
information and honorable service the 
confidence of the insuring public.” 

Realizing that the public’s welfare was 
jeopardized by unqualified insurance 
agents and substandard insurance com- 
panies, the Dallas agents, co-operating 
with other local exchanges and the Texas 
Association of Insurance Agents, encour- 
aged and approved the passage of a licens- 
ing law in 1931 that definitely raised the 
standard of the local agent. That law has 
since been amended to make a written 
examination mandatory on those seeking 
licenses. The law does not, and did not 
intend to, deter those who intend to be 
bona fide insurance agents, but it does 
discourage those who want to become 
agents without making any advance pre- 
paration to qualify to properly serve the 
public. Dallas was, perhaps, the greatest 
sufferer from the oldtime curbstone 
brokers who numbered some 1,600 before 
the licensing law became effective. Those 
1,600 have been replaced by about 300 
solicitors, each of whom must be attached 
to one and only one licensed recording 
agent, who must also meet legal require- 
ments as to ability. 

From the beginning of the local ex- 
change, much time, money and energy 
have been expended in fire prevention 
work. The official Fire Prevention Coun- 
cil of the City of Dallas was first advocat- 
ed by local agents who became alarmed 
at the abnormally high losses of the early 
twenties. Individual agents and the paid 
executive of the exchange have always 
been active in the Council’s work. 

For more than ten years Dallas fire 
insurance people have worked for a sim- 
plified fire insurance policy that would 
forever eliminate the joke of stage, radio 
and press that “the big type gives it to us 
and the small type takes it away.” The 
public is the greatest beneficiary of the 
new Texas Standard Fire Policy, effective 


June 1. One Dallas man, Richard H. Mce- 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Dallas Winning Spurs In New Role 
As Hereford Cattle Capital of Texas 


ALLAS has made rapid strides in 

many directions during the last cen- 
tury. Skyscrapers have replaced log cab- 
ins on both sides of the Trinity River; 
trading posts have been supplanted by 
institutions that have made Dallas the 
financial center of Texas, the leader in 
many lines of busi- 
ness and civic enter- 
prise. 

Today finds the 
traditional business 
capital of the Lone 
Star State forging to 
the front in a new 
role. Dallas is rap- 
idly solidifying its 
position as the Here- 
ford cattle capital of 
Texas, expressed tangibly through the 
presence of headquarters here for the 
Texas Hereford Association and the hun- 
dreds of head of purebred cattle on the 
county ranges and pastures. 


JACK FROST 


Fine cattle always have been a heritage 
of great pride for Texans. Vast ranges in 
the State provided thousands of Long- 
horns that were driven up the Chisholm 
Trail and other routes to railheads at 
Abilene, Kansas, and similar spots served 
by the iron horse. Meat for the tables of 
those in the north and east and leather for 
their shoes came from the early ranges of 
Texas. 

Colonel Charles Goodnight laid the 
foundation for one of Texas’ greatest 
ranches in the Panhandle country and. 
incidentally, was one of the first to bring 
Herefords to the State as he soon saw the 
possibilities for the great breed. Down in 
the Gulf Coast area the vast cattle opera- 


tions of that fabulous character, “Shang- 
hai” Pierce, left indelible marks for the 
early cattle industry in Texas that are 
still in evidence. All through the State 
and in every corner, cattle have had a 
part in building the sound economy of 
Texas. 

But Texans are never satisfied with 
anything but the best. That goes for cat- 


By George W. Stone 


tle, too. The Longhorn soon began to dis- 
appear under their incessant search for 
the top breed. 

The Texas Almanac, published by “The 
Dallas Morning News,” tells that many 
Texas cattle of today have been bred up 
from those introduced by the Spanish and 
the scrub cattle brought into East Texas 
by early Anglo-American settlers. Prob- 
ably the first cattle brought into Texas 
were those driven across the Panhandle 
with Coronado’s Expedition in 1541, this 
same authority states. 

Cattle were driven to the East Texas 
missions established in 1690 and later to 
the missions of San Antonio. From these 
cattle the wild Longhorns developed and 
stocked the untamed ranges a century 
later. And from this beginning came the 
foundation of much of Texas’ standing 
as a cattle state. 

But the quest for improvement never 
stopped and, when the first Herefords 
were brought to Texas in 1876, a definite 
turning point in the kind of cattle to be 
found best for this area was noted. Today 
the Hereford is the predominant animal 
of the Texas cattle range. Texas Here- 
fords are the finest in the nation and the 


ON HIS STOCK FARM of 1,500 acres 10 miles east of Dallas on the Scyene and Sam Houston Roads, 
W. P. Luse has 100 head of cows, seventy-five heifers, and twenty-five bulls, 
all registered white-face Herefords. 
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Lone Star State often is referred to as the 
Hereford Kingdom. Texas is the ranking 
cattle-raising State by a wide margin, the 
Texas Almanac records, and it estimates 
that 80 to 90 per cent of all ranch cattle 
are from this breed. 

The Texas Hereford Association, 
established in 1899, naturally, is the lead- 
ing organization actively interested in the 
welfare of the Hereford industry. Presi- 
dent Jack Frost, recently re-elected to 
head the association, already has acti- 
vated a program of great importance to 
Texas and especially to Dallas and Dal- 
las County. 

Dallas has been so busy for years in 
establishing itself as the insurance, the 
farm implement and the financial center 
of Texas that a quiet but positive force 
for improvement of the cattle industry 
here may have been overlooked. Some of 
the finest Hereford cattle in the entire 
country are to be found on Dallas County 
ranches; and even more are grazing 
every day on ranches in other counties 
that are owned by Dallas citizens. 

Everyone has heard of Glad Acres 
Farm which R. B. and Cleo George have 
developed. That is only one of many out- 
standing Hereford cattle ranches that are 
the pride and joy of Texas Hereford As- 
sociation members in Dallas County. 

There are the Silvertop Farms owned 
by Dr. Howard K. Crutcher and M. D. 
Willhite, the Bill (W. P.) Luse Hereford 
Farm, West B’Gins Ranch of Lee Tuttle, 
the George L. Coon Hereford Farm, John 
W. Carpenter’s fine holdings, those 
owned by Henry L. Jennings, R. L. 
Thornton, Summerfield G. Roberts and a 
large number of others. 

The Texas Hereford Association like- 
wise has many members who live in Dal- 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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WITH TRANSPORTATION and traffic problems never more complex than today, Manager Sam Goodstein 


of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce transportation department is constantiy bombarding shippers with 
communications to keep them posted on new rulings and ‘ariffs. 


ITH Dallas’ position as the South- 

west’s market dependent upon 
transportation facilities — the railroads, 
the airways and the motor bus and truck 
lines which link the city to every point in 
its far-flung trade territory — the trans- 
portation department of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce is the unsung hero of 
Dallas’ solid growth. 

Under the leadership of Sam Good- 
stein, manager, whose first traffic experi- 
ence was gained realistically pedalling a 
bicycle as a messenger boy, the depart- 
ment has for years been the faithful and 
tireless watchdog for Dallas shippers and 
receivers of freight over all matters affect- 
ing distribution services. 

As each succeeding chapter in Dallas’ 
transportation development over the last 
thirty-five years has opened a corollary 
chapter in the city’s industrial and com- 
mercial progress, the transportation de- 
partment has been consistently working, 
under the direction of the Chamber’s 
transportation committee, for better dis- 
tribution facilities, favorable rate struc- 
tures and improved services. The depart- 
ment’s objective is to be helpful to both 
shippers and carriers, so that Dallas’ 
development may be well balanced. 

To protect the interests of Dallas and 
its trade territory, the department keeps 
posted on all proposed changes in freight 
rates, rules, regulations and legislation as 
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well as in freight, passenger, express and 
postal services. With the aid of a file of 
more than 2.500 tariffs and numerous 
legal traffic records, the department is 
equipped to help shippers and receivers 
of freight with their multiplicity of prob- 
lems. 

A major service is the quoting to mem- 
bers of railroad, motor truck, parcel post, 
air line and express rates from and to all 
points in the country as well as coast-wise 
steamship rates. The department is also 
prepared to compile rate schedules show- 
ing rates from Dallas to various consum- 
ing points as compared with rates from 
competitive markets to such consuming 
points. Valuable routing information, en- 
abling a shipper to get his goods to a 
point in the shortest time and with a min- 
imum of expense, is also available. 

Another valuable service is the advis- 
ing and assisting of shippers in the filing 
and adjustment of loss, damage and over- 
charge claims as well as undercharge 
claims filed against them by carriers. The 
department serves, too, as an intermedi- 
ary between shippers and carriers with 
respect to rate adjustments, and in cases 
where it is found that rates work to the 
disadvantage of shippers in Dallas, the 
department is in a position to file an ap- 
plication with the carriers for a change in 
the rates and to work co-operatively with 
the carriers in making corrections, It also 


IVISIO 


9s. Factor 
In Dallas’ 
Solid Growth 


works continuously with the carriers in 
seeking cancellation of charges proposed 
by outside interests that work to the dis- 
advantage of Dallas shippers. Where co- 
operative efforts fail to bring about an 
adjustment in transportation charges and 
conditions in Dallas and its trade terri- 
tory regarded as unjust and discrimina- 
tory, the department is prepared to file 
formal complaints before the regulatory 
body of jurisdiction. 

The Chamber’s transportation depart- 
ment had its beginning in the old Freight 
Bureau, which joined with the Dallas 
Commercial Club, the Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Club and the Trade League in 
forming the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1908. Mr. Goodstein, who came 
to Dallas in his early twenties from New 
York, was employed by the Texas and 
Pacific Railway for eight years, serving 
first as a messenger, then in various rate 
capacities and finally on the claim desk, 
before joining the Chamber’s transporta- 
tion department as secretary to the man- 
ager. Before becoming manager, he 
served in every capacity from stenogra- 
pher to rate chief. 


He has served as president of both the 
Texas Industrial Traffic League and the 
Southwestern Industrial Traffic League. 
He currently is a member of the board of 
directors of the Texas League and is vice 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS Zook head! 


There’s a Better Day Coming After Victory ...and Insurance 
Plans for Its Vital Role in Maintaining American Way of Life 


N the past decade you have witnessed 
the ruin brought upon the world by 
totalitarian governments. You have seen 
how the gradual domination of the entire 
lives of the people of whole nations has 
almost wrecked civilization. 

The story is an old one, as old as life 
itself. Whenever a 
people looks to any 
government for 
everything, it soon 
loses the power to 
provide for itself. 
The institution of 
life insurance en- 
ables millions of men 
and women to join 
hands to help one 
another become self- 
reliant, rather than to look to society o1 
charity. 

Have you ever stopped to think why 
life insurance holds its peculiar position 
in our economy? The answer lies in the 
fact that it is the most democratic form 
of financial institution in existence. It 
knows no race, color, creed, age, par- 
tisanship or any other difference. The 
humblest individual can purchase life in- 
surance, use its services and enjoy all its 
values on exactly the same terms the 
richest man gets. 

The true strength of a nation lies in the 
strength of its individual citizens and 
homes. How can you, as an individual, 
cooperate in making it possible for your 
institution, the institution of life insur- 
ance, which you own, to serve you and 
your fellow-countrymen still more effect- 
ively? 

1. If You Are a Parent: First, see 
to it your family is protected to the limit 
of your ability. Next, one of the finest 
things you can do for your boy or girl 
is to show them early in life how life in- 
surance can help them build a sound fi- 
nancial program in life. The lesson of 
thrift is one that cannot be learned too 
early in life. It is essential to a well- 
ordered life. Make it a point to see that 
each child gets a life insurance policy 
early in life and set up a plan under which 
the child can accompany you and make 
the premium deposit itself so that early in 
life it learns thrift. 

Each year more than 400,000 individu- 





MR. SHIELDS 
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als are declined for insurance because of 
physical impairment. Between the ages of 
10 and 21, your child will see almost 
4,500,000 individuals declined for insur- 
ance. It may be that the policy you help 
your child secure will be the only policy 
it will ever be able to purchase. In that 
case, what you have done for the child 
early in life will be of life-long value. 

2. If You Are an Editor: You have 
the obligation to use your power to bring 
sound messages to the people of your 
community. /s there any sounder message 
you can bring to them than the encourag- 
ment to join with 68,000,000 of their 
fellow-countrymen to build for them- 
selves a program of personal financial 
security? In close touch with the whole 
world and your own community, you 
know the value of life insurance to your 
people. You know the sorrow and misery 
that sweeps across homes where there is 
no life insurance or too little. 

3. If You Are a Lawmaker: You 
have the obligation to legislate in a man- 
ner that will encourage your people to 
make every effort to provide for them- 
selves through their own financial plans 
rather than to cause them to look to gov- 
ernment and society for the means of 
support and existence. Your knowledge 
of history shows you clearly that a nation 
wherein the majority of men look to the 
government or society to provide for 
them soon becomes a stagnant and decay- 
ing nation, incapable of progress. 

At the present time our Federal laws 
permit a man to donate 15 per cent of 
his income to charity and to deduct such 
gifts in making out his income tax report. 
In planning for the after-war years, ask 
yourself if it is wise to deny a citizen, 
seeking to build up a self-competence for 
his family in case he dies too soon or for 
his own old-age, THE SAME TAX 
TREATMENT as granted charity gifts? 

Will you encourage personal thrift and 
protection of the American home through 
wise legislation designed to provide an 
incentive for men and women to attain 
financial security through their own 
efforts? Is it not sound for the nation to 


By R. Barney Shields 


President, Dallas Association of Life 
Underwriters 


create an incentive for every man ts fro- 
vide an income of at least $100 a month 
for his wife, if he dies too soon, or for 
himself in old age, and at least $25 a 
month for each child to age 18 by giving 
special tax treatment to income used to 
set up the funds needed to provide a de- 
cent living for his loved ones and him- 
self in old age? 

If America is to hold her place in the 
world, she cannot be overburdened with 
immense financial obligations to care for 
millions of her citizens. You have the 
solemn obligation to inquire carefully 
into this matter. Wise legislation in this 
respect can make Americans the most 
self-reliant people in the world and that 
will make America strong. 


4. If You Are an Educator: Your 
knowledge of life and its problems must 
make you conscious of the fact that only 
a nation wherein the majority of young 
people understand sound home and busi- 
ness financing methods can remain per- 
manently great. If teaching various voca- 
tional subjects merits a place in the pub- 
lic school curriculum, is it any less im- 
portant to teach the young people whose 
lives you mold the uses of insurance, 
without which the wheels of American 
industry and American homes could not 
turn? 


No, the American people, the owners 
of life insurance, do not feel you should 
urge the use of life insurance or any 
other form of insurance. But with 100,- 
000,000 of our people directly interested 
in life insurance, they will approve your 
giving their children an understanding 
of the ways in which insurance can be 
used to fortify the home so that their 
children may decide intelligently when 
the question of its use arises in their 
future personal and business relation- 
ships. Untold misery and humiliation has 
been brought to thousands upon thous- 
ands of widows, orphans and homes 
simply because the fathers did not under- 
stand the role of life insurance in safe- 
guarding the home. You can eliminate 
much human suffering in the future by 
teaching the basic uses of life insurance 
in the schools of our country. 


5. If You Are a Mother With a 
Daughter: It is your solemn duiy to 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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The Seniority Rule 


HE approach of primaries and gen- 
eral elections throughout the country 
serves to focus public attention on one of 
the most controversial policies of the Con- 
gress: The seniority rule. It has been the 
practice of Congress since time imme- 
morial to assume that the longer a man 
eer et remains in Congress 
F * the more experienc- 
ed he becomes and 
the more influence 
he is entitled to ex- 
ercise. Consequent- 
ly, committee chair- 
men, as well as 
Speakers, Majority 
Leaders, and Minor- 





ity Leaders, are se- 
lected on the basis 
of their seniority of service; and if one 
of them dies or is defeated or retires from 
public life, he is succeeded by the mem- 
ber next in line in point of service. 

The relation between seniority rule and 
our system of government has become 


MR. MILLER 


much more pronounced in recent years, 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Miller's articles reflect his 
personal opinion as an informed Washington ob- 
server. They do not necessarily reflect the policy of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce They are written 
by Mr. Miller without suggestion and without cen- 
sorship. 
because the ramifications of government 
have lately grown to such vast propor- 
tions that the real work of Congress is 
now done in the committees. It has be- 
come a rare incident when any bill favor- 
ably reported by a committee is material- 
ly changed on the floor. Accordingly, the 
chairmen and ranking members of major 
committees exercise great influence in de- 
termining the course of legislation, and 
thus any system which determines who 
those individuals shall be must be able 
to stand on its merits. 


Critics of seniority rule contend that 
length of service is no criterion of abil- 
ity, and there is no gainsaying that this 
criticism strikes where the system is most 
vulnerable. It is not difficult to point to 
examples of certain chairmen who are 
less able than other members of their 
committees, and occasionally seniority 
operates to elevate an individual to a po- 
sition he is peculiarly ill-fitted to fill. 
Notwithstanding these exceptions, how- 
ever, best informed authorities on gov- 
ernment are agreed that the seniority rule 
is much more desirable than any system 
yet suggested to replace it. In the first 
place, they point out, length of service 
incontrovertibly means experience; and 
it also strongly implies ability, since the 
proper judges of a Congressman’s ability 
are his constituents, and if they choose 


to continue him in office it is evident that 
his ability is established to the satisfac- 
tion of the people he serves. More im- 
portant is the fact that any other system 
of choosing committee chairmen would 
undoubtedly produce cloakroom trading, 
log-rolling, and other examples of po- 
litical chicanery, to the obvious detriment 
of any sound legislative program. 

Irrespective of the merits: of seniority 
rule, however, it is a practical fact that 
it does exist and that it exerts great in- 
fluence in legislation. And if a member 
of Congress is more influential than his 
colleagues because of seniority, it would 
seem to follow that his constituents are 
proportionately better situated political- 
ly to promote or to combat certain issues 
or projects with which they are most con- 
cerned. Seniority operates, therefore, to 
make a Congressman more valuable to his 
constituents the longer he remains a Con- 
gressman. 

The Texas delegation, for example, is 
generally recognized on Capitol Hill as 
the most influential in Congress, and this 
is because their constituents, by continu- 
ing them in office, have equipped them 
with the seniority which means influence 
and power. Not only is a Texan Speaker 
of the House, but other Texans are chair- 
men of the Judiciary, Rivers and Har- 
bors, and Public Buildings and Grounds 
committees, Others are chairmen of im- 
portant special committees, and still oth- 
ers hold high places on such major com- 
mittees as Ways and Means, Military 
Affairs, Naval Affairs, Agriculture, For- 
eign Affairs, Appropriations, and others. 
No other State can come near matching 
Texas’ impressive strength in the Con- 
gress. 


The average seniority of the Texas 
delegation exceeds thirteen years, which 
is second only to the Virginia average of 
fifteen years; but Texas has twenty-one 

(Continued on Page 35! 
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eu can’t bear 


arms at the front.. 


Bare them 





YOUR BLOOD CAN SAVE A 


LIFE! 


If you have not given a pint of your biood, please do so at once. 
It is needed to help save the lives of our fighting men. 
If you only knew how important and urgent blood is needed, 


you would make an appointment immediately. 


DALLAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


a 


MAKE AN APPOINTMENT Now — AT THE RED CROSS 


BLOOD DONOR CENTER —1912 ELM ST. CALL R1414 
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Maureen Cannon . George Britton 
‘No, No, Nanette”’ ‘The Merry Widow"’ 


Eric Mattson . Susanne Fisher 
‘Bohemian Girl'’ ‘The Bohemian Girl" 


Ruth Urban Dorothy Sandlin 
“Red Mill" ‘Madam Sherry" 


Walter Cassel Marthe Errolle 
‘The Desert Song" “The Merry Widow" 


Morton Bowe . John Gurney 
‘The Chocolate Soldier"’ “The Bohemian Girl" 


Andzia Kuzak 
“The Desert Song’ 








OPERA 
NDER THE 
STARS 


By Harry L. Seay 


President, State Fair of Texas 


F seers year to go on, a rep- 
ertoire of most popular operettas, 
and top-ranking casts recruited from 
Metropolitan Opera and recent New York 
successes presage a greater Starlight Op- 
eretta season for the State Fair of Texas 
than the one of 1943. 
It really means 
bringing Broadway 
to Dallas. 

The ten weeks of 
“Broadway brought 
to Dallas” opens 
with the ‘“‘Merry 
Widow” at Fair 
Park Casino Mon- 
day, June 19. 

The success of the 
1943 season is best reflected in the total 
attendance—263,309 persons, or an av- 
erage of 26,330 people weekly. The first 
season of Starlight Operetta played to 
more than two-thirds capacity. 

The 1944 season will present better 
voices and better dancing than hereto- 
fore. Due to the fact that more than ten 


MR. SEAY 





girls and boys who were in our chorus 
last year are now engaged in big time 
shows—-some on Broadway — better 
voices and better dancers have auditioned 
this year. 

Word reaching colleges over the state 
that both men and women who have 
made their professional debut at Fair 
Park Casino have gone directly to shows 
on Broadway has been an inspiration to 
many voice and dance students to “have 
a try” at the stage. 

Two outstanding examples of this fact 
are little Kitty Scales of Fort Worth, 
premier ballerina in “Helen Goes to 


JANE DEERING 
... She will sing *Sally’’ 


Troy,” and Alicia Krug of Kingsville, 
who is now in “Mexican Hayride.” 

Our success of last year has also 
brought our summer season to the atten- 
tion of top-ranking stars, and with but 
few exceptions we have been able to con- 
tract some of the reigning stars of the 
Metropolitan and also of Broadway suc- 
cesses to fill the leading roles of our rep- 
ertoire. 

The leads of “Bohemian Girl” have 
been cast from Metropolitan stars almost 
entirely. In this production we will pre- 
sent Susanne Fisher, Walter Cassel, Eric 
Mattson and John Gurney. 

Three of our popular feminine leads of 
the 1943 season will be back this year. 
The season will be opened with the popu- 
lar Marthe Errolle singing the lead in 
“The Merry Widow.” Miss Errolle will 
also sing the lead in “Rio Rita.” 

Miss Dorothy Sandlin, a Dallas girl, 
who scored such a hit last year, will also 
sing the leads in two of our 1944 produc- 
































































tions—“‘Madame Sherry” and “‘The 
Chocolate Soldier,” while the very cute 
and accomplished little Andzia Kusak has 
been chosen to sing the part of Margot in 
“The Desert Song.” 

Among the newcomers in the feminine 
leads who will be presented for the first 
time in Dallas is Maureen Cannon, who 
was starred in “Best Foot Forward” and 
has been a hit at Copacabana for a long 
engagement. She will sing the lead in 
“No, No, Nanette” and “Hit the Deck.” 

Miss Jane Deering, one of the hits of 
the past year on Broadwzy in “Early to 
Bed,” has been contracted for the title 
role of “Sally.” 

Among the male singers will be popu- 
lar favorites returning to Dallas and other 
stage and musical stars who have been 
highly recommended. The returning fa- 
vorites are John Gurney, Eric Mattson, 
John Cherry, and George Britton, while 
among the newcomers will be Morton 
Bowe, winner of this year’s Metropolitan 
Opera auditions; Edmond Dorsay, Wil- 
liam Lynn, John Shafer. a brother of the 
popular Bob Shafer, Bernie West and 
others. 

Supporting casts will be just as strong 
as the leads. We have been fortunate in 
signing such stars as Ruth Urban, Vicki 
Cummings, and will present four out- 
standing dancers—Patricia Bowman, Te- 
resita Osta, Sondra Barrett, and Clarissa. 

Advance orders for season tickets have 
given the operating committees of the 
State Fair of Texas every reason to look 
forward to our very best season. Two 
days after the opening of our downtown 
ticket headquarters in the old location 
of the Mercantile National Bank in the 
Magnolia Building, we had already sold 
nearly as many season reservations as 
were sold throughout the year last year. 
We are looking forward to selling more 
than twice the number of season tickets 
as we sold in 1943. 

The 1944 production staff at Fair Park 
Casino, where on Monday, June 19, “The 
Merry Widow” will open the ten weeks’ 
season of Starlight Operetta, has been 
strengthened this year. 

Management of production will be in 
the hands of Max Koenigsberg. Zake Col- 
van has been re-engaged as stage direc- 
tor, William R. Holbrooke as dance di- 
rector and Giuseppe Bamboschek as mu- 
sical director. 

The strength in the production staff 
lies in able assistants being contracted 
for Mr. Colvan and Mr. Bamboschek. J. 
Albert Hurley is the assistant musical di- 

rector and master of the chorus and Je- 
rome Jordan is assistant to Mr. Colvan. 
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Starlight Operettas 
Lure Buyers to Dallas 


Merchants throughout Texas have 
long come to Dallas to do their buying 
because Dallas has had entertainment for 
them. The Starlight Operettas at Fair 
Park Casino, presented by the State Fair 
of Texas, gives the Dallas market another 
attraction with which to bring merchants 
from all parts of the Southwest to Dallas 
to purchase their fall and winter goods. 

The Dallas manufacturers and whole- 
salers have long been interested in sum- 
mer entertainment for visiting merchants 
and Starlight Operettas provide the an- 
swer to what has been needed. The visit- 
ing buyers are given the same kind of en- 
tertainment they would have if they trav- 
eled farther and made their purchases in 
distant cities. 

The stars, the repertoire, the entire 
productions are of Broadway style, and 
presented under the direction of the 
finest staff obtainable. We can really tell 
our visiting merchants that “the State 
Fair of Texas is bringing Broadway to 
Dallas.” 

For the convenience of visiting buyers 
as well as Dallas manufacturers and 
wholesalers, a special ticket requisition 
form has been prepared for use by the 


Fair Park Casino Tunes 


Offer All-Time Hit Parade 


OME of the most popular and fa- 
miliar tunes of the ages will be pre- 
sented in the popular repertoire at Fair 
Park Casino, where Miss Marthe Errolle 
will inaugurate the 1944 season of Star- 
light Operetta as Sondra, the very charm- 
ing “Merry Widow,” on Monday, June 
19. 

The “Merry Widow Waltz” is one of 
the most tuneful hits of the modern the- 
ater. Other songs which are on the fa- 
miliar side are “Love in My Heart,” 
“Quite Parisian,” and “I Love You So.” 

“You Never Can Tell About a Wom- 
an,” “Whistle It,” and “The Isle of Our 
Dream” are among the song hits of “The 
Red Mill.” 


“Rio Rita” offers the popular musical 








merchants. These requisitions will be 
honored at the box office at the Casino 
and thus will facilitate buying of tickets. 
Jack B. DALE, 
President, Dallas Manufacturers’ 
and Wholesalers’ Association. 





numbers “Rio Rita,” “Rangers Chorus,” 
“Moonlight Ballet,” “Spanish Shawl,” 
“The Kinkajou,” and others. 

“Every Little Movement Has a Mean- 
ing All Its Own,” has kept “Madame 
Sherry” on the lips of songsters since it 
was first produced in 1910, while “No, 
No, Nanette,” will present the ever last- 
ing “Tea for Two,” and “I Want to Be 
Happy.” 

“Sympathy,” “Falling in Love,” and 
“My Hero” are the very well known songs 
of “The Chocolate Soldier,” and it has 
others as nearly familiar such as “What 
Can We Do Without a Man,” “The Letter 
Song,” “The Chocolate Soldier,” and one 
which everyone prays they could sing 
now, “Thank the Lord, the War Is Over.” 

“Sally” is all song and dance. “Look 
for the Silver Lining,” “Sally,” “A Wild, 
Wild Rose,” and the “Whippoorwill” are 
the best known. 

“Sometime I’m Happy,” and “Halle- 
lujah” are the big hit numbers from the 
Vincent Youman’s “Hit the Deck.” 


Every act of “The Desert Song” is filled 
{Continued on Page 22) 
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Repertoire of 1944 Operetta Season 


WEEK OF JuNE 19 
Franz Lehar's 
“THE MERRY WIDOW" 
Charming in music, intriguing in lines 
and situations, with Marthe Errolle, 
George Britton, Morton Bowe, John 
Cherry and an allstar cast... 


WEEK OF JUNE 26 
Victor Herbert's glorious 
musical extravaganza 
“THE RED MILL” 
Pack-jammed with thrills, specialties, 
beauty, comedy, song and dance... 
A great cast of merrymakers, dance- 
makers, and song makers. . 
WEEK oF JuLy 3 
Harry Tierney's 
“RIO RITA" 


A fast-moving, musical, tuneful pre- 
sentation of life “South of the Border,” 
with Miss Errolle, Vicki Cummings, and 
a great cast of singers and comed- 
ee 


WEEK oF JuLy 10 
Earl Hoschna's 
“MADAME SHERRY" 
The music is gay, vivacious and fa- 
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miliar, cast is headed by the popular 
Dorothy Sandlin, comedy is built around 
the eccentricities of an old millionaire 
and a play boy nephew. 


WEEK oF JuLy 17 


Vincent Youman's 
“NO, NO, NANETTE" 


“Tea for Two,” “I Want to Be Happy,” 
and many other familiar tunes feature 
this modern musical. An all-star cast is 
headed by Maureen Cannon, with John 
Cherry, Vicki Cummings and others. 


WEEK oF JuLy 24 


Oscar Streus' 
“THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER" 


Music and book, and a cast with Miss 
Sandlin, Eric Mattson, Morton Bowe 
and others combine to provide one of 
the big weeks of the season. 


WEEK oF Juty 31 


Jerome Kern's 
“SALLY" 


A singing and dancing show with an 
all-star cast headed by lovely Jane 
Deering. The gay and intriguing mu- 
sic has several numbers which are all- 
time favorites, 


WEEK oF AUGUST 7 


Wm. Balfe's 
“THE BOHEMIAN GIRL" 


This most-produced presentation in 
theatrical history will be headed by an 
all-star cast of Metropolitan stars— 
Walter Cassel, Susanne Fisher, John 
Gurney, and others. 


WEEK oF Aucust 14 


Vincent Youman's 
“HIT THE DECK" 


Another of the modern musicals by 
one of the most popular of modern 
composers. Cast will be headed by Miss 
Cannon and will have Bernie West, 
Clarissa and others. 


WEEK oF AucusT 21 


Sigmund Romberg's 
“THE DESERT SONG" 


Abounding in adventure and romance, 
with entrancing music; sparkling with 
stunning scenic effects and brilliant cos- 
tumes, and with a cast of favorites—in- 
cluding Andzia Kuzak, Walter Cassel, 
Eric Mattson, Bernie West, and Cla- 
rissa. 
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There's a Real Job Ahead 
For Post-War Readjustment 

..and the Chamber Is 
Getting Ready for It Now 


O FORTIFY the Dallas Chamber of 

Commerce for spearheading the city’s 
drive to hold its war-time gains and on 
this foundation build for greater progress 
and prosperity after the war, nearly 200 
business leaders took the field in May to 
tell the story of the Chamber’s services 
and facilities to every professional and 
businessman with a stake in Dallas’ 
future. 

Objective was by means of periodic in- 
tensive campaigns to give impetus to the 
Chamber’s long-range program to add 
2.000 new memberships, which would 
bring the total to around 5,000 and put 
the Chamber in a favorable position, nu- 
merically and financially, for taking full 
advantage of post-war opportunities. 

At press time. with the drive two weeks 
old, the recruiting organization working 
under the direction of William S. Hen- 
son, chairman, and James K. Wilson, vice 


FIRST TWO fo sign up as new members of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce in the May campaign were 
Philip C. Lindman (left) and Jim L. McClure (center), pictured receiving their membership certificates from 
B. F. Mclain, Chamber president, at the luncheon at the Baker Hotel launching the drive. 


chairman, had reported more than 225 
additional memberships. 

At a “kick-off” luncheon at the Baker 
Hotel the membership workers, recruited 
from various business classifications, 
trade groups and civic clubs, were given 
last minute instructions and messages of 
inspiration by B. F. McLain, Dallas 
Chamber president, and D. Hodson 
Lewis, regional manager at Dallas for the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

“Dallas is approaching the period of 
conversion from a war-time economy to 
one of peace,” said Mr. McLain. “This 
period will unquestionably be one of the 
most critical in the history of this com- 


munity. The competition among cities in 
the post-war period will, without doubt. 
be one of acute intensity. Every progres- 
sive community will endeavor to secure 
industrial production of civilian goods to 
afford employment as the production of 
munitions diminishes. We not only are 
charged with the responsibility of safe- 
guarding the growth and development of 
Dallas. We are also faced with the neces- 
sity of providing employment for the men 
and women of our armed forces when 
they return to civilian life. 

“There never was a time in the history 
of this city when it was so important to 
have a strong and effective Chamber of 

(Continued on Page 28) 


MEMBERSHIP WORKERS in the Dallas Chamber of Commerce May drive are shown as they gathered at 

the Baker Hotel for the ‘kick off’ luncheon. Pictured standing, checking last minute pre-campaign details 

with James K. Wilson, vice chairman of the membership committee, is Mark Hannon, manager of the 
membership service department of the Chamber. 
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Dallas Retailers Urge 
Support of Operettas 


The Dallas Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion again welcomes the Starlight Oper- 
etta season at Fair Park Casino and urges 
the whole-hearted support of every Dal- 
lasite to this splendid undertaking of the 
State Fair of Texas. 

We all realize what it means to Dallas 
and its various cultural activities to have 
such worthwhile productions as the Star- 
light Operettas. The State Fair of Texas 
brings the very best stars from grand 
opera and musical successes and gives 
the people of Dallas the opportunity of 
seeing these productions and hearing 
these stars without traveling all the way 
to New York. 

The Starlight Operetta season brings 
many outsiders to Dallas. The retail mer- 
chants realize that it gives the citizens of 
our trade territory the opportunity of 
coming to Dallas, doing their shopping 
during the day and staying over to see 
the current production that night at Fair 
Park Casino. 

The ice has been broken, we know what 
we have in store, and we urge all Dallas 
to support the Starlight Operettas and 
avail themselves of the finest entertain- 
ment. 

L. N. BROMBERG, 
President, Dallas Retail 


Merchants’ Association. 





Staff Promotions Made 
By Oil Well Supply 

Lloyd E. Tracy, formerly manager of 
the midwest division of the Oil Well Sup- 
ply Company, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of sales, with headquarters 
at Dallas. K. B. Winstead has been named 
his successor for the midwest division, 
with headquarters at Dallas. 

George A. Hays, vice president at 
Dallas, who formerly served only the 
midwest division, will now devote his 
time to sales problems in all domestic 
areas. M. D. Routzon has been appointed 
assistant manager of the used equipment 
and merchandise claims departments, 
with headquarters at Dallas. V. J. Waters 
continues as manager of the depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Tracy will be assisted by F. D. 
Smith and A. C. Michaelis. Mr. Winstead 
will be supported by J. S. Fuller, division 
engineer, Dallas, and R. H. Cristy, assist- 
ant to the division manager, Dallas. 
Kenton Chickering continues as head of 
‘the advertising and catalog section, Dal- 
las. 
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Fifth War Loan Drive 
(Continued from Page 9) 

ments must be sent across each year to 
take the place of lost or damaged equip- 
ment. 

Heavy bombers cost about $250,000; 
medium bombers about $110,000; fighter 
planes about $50,000. It takes food from 
20 acres of land to feed the workers who 
turn out a single bomber. About 27,000 
man hours are taken for large bombers. 

When these things are considered it is 
easy to see why the Government must 
borrow such great sums. 

The slogan for the Fifth War Loan 
sums up the central idea of the coming 
drive in a few words: “Back the Attack 
... Buy More Than Before!” 

Among the slogans which may be used 
for the drive are “Fight by His Side,” 
“Join the Fight,” “Do More Than Be- 
fore,” “Buy More ... Double What You 
Did Before,” and “Buy More Than Be- 
fore . .. in the Fifth War Loan.” 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., has said: 

“Democracy is not built upon the rec- 
ognition of rights alone. It involves, too, 
the assumption of responsibilities. It’s 
our responsibility, above all, to keep faith 
with the men and women of the armed 
forces; to supply them with the moun- 
tains of material they will need; to sacri- 
fice our comforts to their needs—and yes, 
even our needs to their comforts.” 


Dallasites and Texans have their 
answer to the challenge. The answer is a 
positive and affirmative support of the 


Fifth War Loan Drive. 


Sets Meeting for Dallas 

The Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America has scheduled its annual 
meeting for October 23-25 in Dallas, 
where the organization met last in 1940. 


Opens Dallas Office 

The Ballard Aircraft Company has 
opened district offices in Dallas under 
charge of Harry S. Moyer, district 
manager, with a tentative location on the 
ground floor of the Mercantile Bank 
Building until permanent offices are ready 
in the building. 


Starlight Hit Parade 

(Continued from Page 19) 

with popular and familiar tunes: “Blue 
Heaven and You and I,” “One, Alone, to 
Be My Own,” “The Sabre Song,” “Kiss- 
ing a Moonlit Sky,” “My Desert Is Wait- 
ing, Dear,” and many others. 


125 Expected to Attend 
Southwestern Institute 

The Southwestern Chamber of Com- 
merce Institute will hold its twelfth an- 
nual meeting at the Baker Hotel in Dallas 
July 23-29, with approximately 125 exec- 
utives from the ten states of the area ex- 
pected to attend, it has been announced 
by D. H. Lewis, manager at Dallas for 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and secretary of the Institute. 








G. B. Dealey has been continued as 
president of the Family Bureau. Other 
officers are Walter L. Prehn, vice presi- 
dent; George Waverley Briggs, treas- 
urer; and S. J. Hay, chairman of the 
executive committee. Directors named 
for three-year terms are Dr. Graham 
Frank, Henry S. Miller, Vernon Sin- 
gleton, Dr. Marshall T. Steel, R. J. 
Thorne and Mr. Briggs. 

f y y 

Four new directors have been added to 
the board of the Dallas Power & Light 
Company: Holmes Green, John T. 
Higginbotham, John E. Mitchell, Jr., 
and L. J. Blaize. 

v 4 y 

William F. Neale has been added to 
the board of directors of the Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Company. 

_f 5 ¢ 

H. B. Burford, assistant airport man- 
ager at Love Field for more than two 
years, has been advanced to acting man- 
ager. Manager Charles E. Hanst is on 
military leave. 

A y y 

George E. Haddaway, editor of 
“Southern Flight” of Dallas, has been 
elected president of the Aviation Writers’ 
Association, a national organization. 

¥  f y 

Leslie L. Jacobs, Pollock Paper & 
Box Company, has been named a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee for the 
waxed paper industry for the Office of 
Price Administration. 

y A 5 

Award of the Chartered Life Under- 
writer designation of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters has been made 
to J. Howard Ardrey, general agent at 
Dallas for the Indianapolis Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Y 7 A 

Layton M. Grigsby, who was con- 
nected with the Republic National Bank 
in Dallas for fifteen years, has joined the 
E. F. White general agency at Dallas for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 
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Dallas In Nation’s Fashion Spotlight 


ITH the dedication of the new 
School of Design at Southern Meth- 
odist University during three-day cere- 
monies in May, the Dallas apparel mar- 
ket took a major step in its long-range 
program to meet the challenge to inter- 
pret Texas and the Southwest to the 
fashion world of the country and thereby 
secure its position as a leading market of 
the nation in the post-war period. 
Notables in the field of fashion from 
all parts of the country who gathered in 
Dallas for the celebration—editors of 
the leading fashion magazines, retailers 
from Florida to Washington, manufac- 
turers—acclaimed the Dallas market for 
its enterprise and foresight in establish- 
ing the S. M. U. School of Design to pro- 
mote the imaginative side of fashion and 
enhance the reputation it has long en- 
joyed for good workmanship and clean- 
cut garments. 


Praise for the vision of the members 
of the Dallas Fashion and Sportswear 
Center, sponsor of the S. M. U. School 
of Design, came also from Louis N. Brom- 
berg, president of the Dallas Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, who was master of 
ceremonies at a dinner given by the Dal- 
las retailers to honor the visiting fashion 
editors and out-of-town retailers who 
were given a pre-view of the fall mer- 
chandise of Dallas manufacturers. 

“Dallas-made fashions are today an 
integral part of the ready-to-wear stocks 
of America’s foremost stores,” pointed 
out E. P. Simmons, president of Sanger 
Brothers, a principal speaker at the din- 
ner. “Fashions from ‘deep in the heart 
of Texas’ have found ready acceptance 
in the heart of all America.” 

He said that the members of the Dal- 
las Fashion and Sportswear Center in 
1943 did a sales volume of approximately 
$38,000,000, provided employment for 
nearly 5,000 persons and had a payroll 
amounting to over $6,000,000 a year “be- 
fore deducts.” 

W. C. Stetson, merchandise manager, 
Marshall Field & Company of Chicago, 
said that “the Dallas market and the new 
school of design show America’s deter- 
mination to give a good account of itself 
in the post-war world whose marketing 
schemes and schedules will be made im- 
measurably shorter by fast airplane trans- 
portation and improved communica- 
tions.” 

The fashion editors, out-of-town re- 
tailers and other guests were greeted at 
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the dedication dinner by Mayor Woodall 
Rodgers of Dallas and Lester P. Lorch 
of Lorch Manufacturing Company, retir- 
ing president of the Dallas Fashion and 
Sportswear Center. B. F. McLain, presi- 
dent of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, was master of ceremonies. 

A principal speaker, H. Stanley Mar- 
cus, executive vice president of Neiman- 
Marcus Company, emphasized the grow- 
ing importance of regional markets and 
declared that the Dallas market, in ordei 
to meet post-war competition, will not 
exploit labor to produce cheaper goods 
but will produce different goods than 
buyers can find in other markets. 

He said that Texas is a veritable gold 
mine of inspiration for design. 

Mrs. Betsey Talbot Blackwell, editor- 
in-chief of Mademoiselle, also a program 
headliner, pointed out that the S.M. U. 
School of Design will set a standard 


‘Heads Sportswear Center 





LESTER LIEF 


New president of the Dallas Fashion 
and Sportswear Center is Lester Lief, who 
succeeds Lester P. Lorch. Other officers 
for the ensuing year are: Gordon Ed- 
wards, first vice president; Cecil M. Hig- 
ginbotham, second vice president; Frank 
H. Kidd, treasurer; and Bob Bourdene, 
manager. 

Members of the executive committee 
are Leon Aaron, Bernard Gold, Harry 
Weinberger, Keith S. Horan, Max Feld- 
man, John Donovan, Justin McCarty, 
Mrs. Gertrude Downey, and Messrs. Lief, 
Edwards, Higginbotham and Kidd. 


which all cities in the country will be 
watching. 

Other fashion magazine representa- 
tives were seated around the speakers’ 
table and were introduced. They included 
Miss Adele Dillinghamm, fashion mer- 
chandise editor of Harper’s Bazaar; Miss 
Jayne Geraghty, member of the editorial 
staff of Women’s Reporter; Mrs. Frances 
Harrington, editor-in-chief of Charm; 
Mrs. Mildred Morten, associate fashion 
editor of Vogue; Mrs. Elizabeth Penrose. 
editor of Glamour; B. J. Perkins, Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Fairchild 
Publications; Miss Lois Barnes, midwest- 
ern editor of Women’s Wear Daily: 
Gerry Smith, publisher, and C. W. Fuller. 
business manager of Street & Smith Pub- 
lications; and Mark Sloman, vice presi- 
dent of Women’s Reporter. 

Pointing out that the Dallas market 
launched the school of design in order to 
start from the ground up to assure de- 
signing talent that will produce merchan- 
dise earmarked Dallas, Mr. Lorch said 
that Dallas now ranks second in the na- 
tion in sportswear, and “we have just 
begun.” 


“We aren't fooling ourselves into be- 
lieving that we can keep the big increase 
in business that war conditions hav: 
brought or that buyers, when they are in 
the saddle again, will continue to seek 
our goods unless they are different and 
original and saleable,” he said. 

“This is the purpose of the school ot 
design, not only to help make available 
in Dallas a school of practical design that 
will uncover new fashion talent and en- 
courage fashion design that is truly char- 
acteristic of the Southwest but also to 
make available a source of trained talent 
that will find ready employment by man- 
ufacturers of Dallas and the Southwest.” 

President Umphrey Lee of S.M. U.. 
who was on hand to accept the sponsor- 
ship of the new school from the Dallas 
Fashion and Sportswear Center, cited as 
significant the long range and practical 
aspects of an alliance between education 
and industry as effected by the design 
school. 

“There has never been anything essen- 
tially wrong with the idea of a college 
student being able to earn his living 
when he gets out of school,” Dr. Lee 
said. “Many educators are just beginning 
to learn how closely educational institu- 
tions are tied to the economic life of the 
country.” 
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Design School Dedication 


1. A. H. Bailey, president of Higgin- 
botham-Bailey-Logan Company, and Mrs. 
Frances Harrington, editor-in-chief of 
‘*Charm,"' are shown looking over some 
of the winning sketches entered in the 
**Call for Fashion Talent'’ contest spon- 
sored by the Dollas Fashion and Sports- 
wear Certer in connection with the dedi- 
cation of the new School of Design at 
Southern Methodist University. 

2. Lester P. Lorch, Lorch Manufac- 
turing Co. and retiring president of the 
Center, is pictured as he greeted out- 
of-town retailers and other guests hon- 
ored at a dinner sponsored by the Dal- 
las Retail Merchants’ Association as a 
highlight of the dedication activities. 

3. Gerry Smith, publisher of Street 
and Smith Publications; Mrs. Harring- 
ton of ‘‘Charm,'' and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Walmsley (right), member of the art de- 
partment faculty of S.M.U., are shown 
at the speakers’ table at the dedica- 
tion dinner. 

4. The contest entry of Miss Grace 
Jarrell Williams, S.M.U. student, com- 
prising costume jewelry which she de- 
signed and made herself, is pictured be- 
ing admired by Mrs. Mildred Morten, as- 
sociate fashion editor of ‘‘Vogue,'’ and 
Lovis N. Bromberg, vice president of 
E. M. Kahn & Company and president 
of the Dallas retailers. 

5. Personalities at the dedication din- 
ner included, left to right, Mrs. Verna 
Garrard of the home economics depart- 
ment of S.M.U.; C. W. Fuller, business 
manager of the Street and Smith Pub- 
lications; and Miss Adele Dilling 
fashion merchandise editor of 
per's Bazoar."’ 


6. Another of the winning designs 
in the talent contest, displayed by E. 
P. Simmons (left), president of Sanger 
Brothers, wins praise from Miss Lois 
Barnes, midwestern editor at Chicago of 
*‘Women's Wear Daily,'’ and B. J. Per- 
kins, Washington correspondent for Fair- 
child Publications. 

7. Mayor Woodall Rodgers of Dallas 
(left) and Mark Sloman, New York, 
vice president of ‘‘Women's Reporter,"' 
found time to exchange views on city 
planning. 

8. Mayor Rodgers and Mrs. Betsy Tal- 
bot Blackwell, editor-in-chief of 
**Mademoiselle.'’ 

9. With the help of H. Stanley Mar- 
cus, executive vice president of Neiman- 





Marcus Company, Miss Dillinghamm of 
‘*Harper's Bazaar'’ models a bolero 
designed and made by Miss Dorothy 
Brandon of Newkirk, Oklahoma, one of 
of the contestants in the ‘‘Call for Fash- 
ion Talent'’ competition. 

10. Jewelry designed and entered in 
the contest by Miss Evelyn E. Storey of 
Dallas claims the attention of Gordon 
Edwards of the Gordon Edwards Manu- 
facturing Company and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Penrose, editor of ‘‘Glamour."’ 

11. Mrs. Blackwell of ‘‘Mademoi- 
selle’’ and Mr. Lorch display one of the 
dresses entered in the competition, 
which was designed and made by Miss 
Margaret Slagle of Fort Worth. 

12. Miss Jayne Geraghty of the edi- 
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torial staff of ‘‘Women's Reporter'’' and 
Ed Lipscomb of the National Cotton 
Council of America. 

13. Pictured at the speakers’ table at 
the dedication dinner are, left to right, 
Miss Stella LaMond, head of the art 
department of S.M.U.; Mr. Marcus; Dr. 
Umphrey Lee, president of Southern 
Methodist University; B. F. McLain 
president of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce; and Mayor Rodgers. 

14, William J. Brown, president of 
Titche-Goettinger Company, gets a vis- 
iting buyer's appraisal of the Dallas 
market from Mrs. Mary West, junior 
buyer for Mandel's at Chicago, 



































IN DALLAS Last Month 


Nathan Adams has been elected presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Texas 
Scottish Rite Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren. W. A. Browning has been named 
third vice president and Ernest R. Ten- 
nant, treasurer. Holdover officers are 
Hiram F. Lively, first vice president; 
John L. DeGrazier, second vice presi- 
dent; and Asher Mintz, secretary. 

y A tA 

Serving the Dallas Fire Prevention 
Council for another term as president is 
L. C. Roberts. Other officers are E. D. 
Walker and Ray Dixon, vice presi- 
dents; Alfonso Johnson, secretary; 
and B. C. Jefferson, assistant secretary. 

7 y g 

W. H. Bowman has been advanced 
from educational representative to South- 
western branch manager at Dallas for the 
Macmillan Company, succeeding the late 
J. Henry Phillips. 

ae ae 

New district traffic manager at Dallas 
for Braniff Airways is Tom N. Taylor, 
formerly district traffic manager at Kan- 
sas City for two years. 
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C. A. Egbert has been elected presi- 
dent of the Richmond Freeman Memo- 
rial Clinic. J. L. Allhands, Fred Luh- 
now and R. J. O’Donnell are vice presi- 
dents, Ray Nesbitt is treasurer and 
Alfonso Johnson is secretary. Mrs. 
Dora B. Foster was elected executive 
director for the seventeenth consecutive 
year. 

t A 6 

William F. Neale, head of the Dallas 
cotton firm of William Neale & Com- 
pany, has been nominated as a member 
of the board of managers of the New 
York Cotton Exchange. With his nomina- 
tion tantamount to election, he becomes 
the first member of the Texas cotton trade 
to serve on the board of the New York 
Cotton Exchange. 

7 7 q 

R. E. Cole has been elected a vice 
president of the Southwestern Paper 
Merchants’ Association. 

7 if v 

Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Jones F. Stadden as 
service and mechanical department direc- 
tor of the Alexander Motor Company. 


Naval Air Station Skipper 





Official U. S$. Navy Photograph 


It is now Captain J. R. Ruhsenber- 
ger, commanding officer of the Naval 
Air Station, Dallas, pictured wearing the 
four full stripes on his shoulders for the 
first time. He was promoted from com- 
mander May 20. Captain Ruhsenberger 
assumed command at Dallas June 14, 
1943, having formerly served aboard an 


Jaycees Spotlight Fashions for Wives 





Highlight of the “Ladies’ Day” lunch- 
eon of the Dallas Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in May was a style show. 
Mark Hancock, Jaycee director in charge 


of the program, is pictured with several 
of the mannequins, left to right: Jean 
Penick. Ruth Smith, Peggy Lappen, Pat 
Harris and Jeannette Breedlove. 
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iircraft carrier in the Atlantic Fleet and 
participated in the invasion of Africa. A 
Navy pilot and a graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy, Captain Ruhsen- 
berger is the senior officer present in the 
Dallas-Fort Worth area. 
ae ae 
Lynn Crossley, president of the Dal- 
las Junior Chamber of Commerce, has 
been named to the board of the United 
States Junior Chamber to serve the un- 
expired portion of the term of John Ben 
Shepard of Gladewater. 
a 


New president of the Dallas Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters to take office 
July 1 is J. Max Spangler, local man- 
ager for the Kansas City Life. Other new 
officers are: James D. Edgecomb, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, vice president; Miss Cora Du- 
laney, Great National Life Insurance 
Company, secretary; and Wylie B. 
Sims, Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
treasurer. Directors named for two-year 
terms are: J. H. Ardrey, Indianapolis 
Life Insurance Company; R. P. Baxter, 
Rio Grande National Life Insurance 
Company; M. H. Ingram, Southwest- 
ern Life Insurance Company; and C, J. 
D. Rudolph, Southland Life Insurance 
Company. 

v ¥ v 

Jordan C. Ownby has been elected 
first vice president and Tyree Bell sec- 
ond vice president of the Cotton Bowl 
Athletic Association for the ensuing year. 
Dan D. Rogers has been continued as 
chairman of the board of directors, and 
James H. Stewart as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

g 7 : i 

Richard H. MeLarry of the Rich- 
ard H. McLarry & Company insurance 
agency has been elected vice president 
of the Texas Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

5 A i y 

Representative from the Dallas area 
on the board of directors of the United 
War Chest of Texas will be R. R. Gil- 
bert, president of the Dallas War Chest. 

v if ¥ 


J. W. (Pat) Murphy, Dallas realtor, 
has been named chief of the appraisal 
branch in the real estate division, Corps 
of Engineers, Southwestern Division, 
Dallas. 

y di v 

Dale Miller, Washington representa- 
tive of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
has been re-elected president of the Texas 
State Society of Washington. 
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B. F. McLain, president of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, has been re- 
elected as one of the vice presidents of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Y Y y 


James O. Wing will be instailed as 
president of the Dallas Cosmopolitan 
Club June 3. Other officers to be inducted 
include Floyd Garrett, vice president; 
Eugene C. Tipton, secretary; James 
H. Rankin, treasurer; R. E. Denni- 
son, correspondent; M. H. Ingram, 
sergeant-at-arms; and Fred Buss, assist- 
ant sergeant. 

¥ . y 


George Miller of Dallas has been 
elected vice chairman of the fuel oil in- 
dustry advisory committee of the Office 
of Price Administration for PAW Dis- 
trict 3. 

yor 

Newell W. Vinsant has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company store at Ross and Har- 
wood, succeeding Charles P. McLeroy, 
who has been transferred to Birmingham. 
Ala. 


vy 5 A y 


James W. Huff has been appointed 
a director of the Dallas Advertising 
League. 
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Dallas is one of nine Texas cities being 
given recognition in a novel way on the 
Landa Park golf course at New Braun- 
fels, Texas, where through the efforts of 
the advertising and publicity cominittee 
of the New Braunfels Chamber of Com- 
merce the third fairway has been dedi- 
cated to Dallas. 

The dedication is made known to golf- 
ers by an attractive sign, four feet wide 
and eighteen inches high, erected on the 
No. 3 tee. The reverse side of the sign 
tells visitors to the resort city of the 
various attractions offered locally. 


New president of the Ferndale Hunt- 
ing and Fishing Club of Pittsburg, Texas, 
is R. Barney Shields of Dallas. Other 
Dallasites elected include Newman 
B. Gregory, secretary-treasurer; and 
Jerry O. Spring and H. P. Carey, 
directors. 

y i 1d 

Ira L. MeColister, Dallas Chevrolet 
dealer, has been elected president of the 
Texas Automobile Dealers’ Association. 
Irvin W. Walls, president of City Pon- 
tiac, Inc., has been named a director of 
the association. 

3 

Ted Dealey, president of the Dallas 
Morning News, has been re-elected a di- 
rector of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 
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Membership Campaign 
{Continued from Page 20) 

Commerce. If we can increase our mem- 
bership and secure financial resources to 
meet the heavy demands which will de- 
velop in the post-war period, we will be 
rendering a great service to the people of 
this community for years to come.” 

With the declaration that every indi- 
vidual business man and firm in Dallas 
has a stake in its future, Mr. Lewis em- 
phasized that this is particularly true of 
the so-called small business man. 

“The common complaint, with refer- 
ence to Chamber of Commerce organiza- 
tions a few years ago, was that they were 
dominated and controlled by big busi- 
ness, but that excuse for non-membership 
in the organization is not heard so much 
in recent years due to the fact that small 
business leadership has asserted itself and 
assumed its common responsibility,” he 
said. 

“Proof of the importance of small busi- 
ness and the stake which the small busi- 
ness man has in Dallas, as well as in the 
national picture, is borne out by these 
facts. In 1939, there were 90,000 indus- 
trial firms with five or less employees, 
50,000 industrial firms with from five to 
twenty employees and only 176 industrial 
organizations with over 2,500 employees. 
While the General Motors Corporation 
was made up of thirty-seven manufac- 
turing divisions, it made contracts for 
accessories and parts with over 18,000 
small industrial units. Of these, 74 per 
cent employed less than 500 employee 
and 58 per cent less than 100. 


“At a time when American business. 


THE SMILE of Roscoe E. Libecap (center) 
is prompted by his turning in more than 
a 100 per cent increase in memberships 
in the Dallas Chamber of Commerce for 
the electrical contractor classification 
comprising members of the Dallas Chap- 
ter of the National Electrical Contrac- 
tors’ Association. W. C. Bryant (left), 
business manager of the chapter, is pic- 
tured looking on as William S. Henson, 
chairman, receives the new membership 
applications at the first report meeting 
of workers at the Baker Hotel. Below are 
shown, left to right, ten of the electrical 
contractors now holding Chamber mem- 
berships: M. T. Ivey, Jim McClure, L. E. 
Chick, Ed Whitley, Mr. Libecap, Mr. Bry- 
ant, Ed Raney, Morton Bank, Roy Gay 
and Eddie Telkamp. 








Photographs by Thomas K. Cone, Jr. 


to meet the requirements of the Armed 
Forces in this world crisis, is placed 
under regimentation and rigidities by 
Government and bureau directives, busi- 
ness, and particularly the small business 
unit, is confronted with the necessity of 
co-ordination and central leadership as a 
means of self protection and the estab- 
lishment of a guarantee for a continuance 
of that American method of business 
privilege which has made this country the 
greatest producing nation in the world,” 
Mr. Lewis continued. “If the small busi- 
ness man is to preserve his heritage and 
development, the opportunity of a chance 
to take a chance and invest risk capital 
for future expansion, he must assert him- 
self. This can best be done by an invest- 
ment in the Chamber of Commerce of his 
particular community as a means to com- 
bined forcefulness rather than individual 
weakness.” 


Mr. Lewis pointed out to the member- 
ship campaign workers that they had 
been given an assignment of distinction 
and privilege, the privilege of going to 
the business man of the community and 
offering him an opportunity to support a 
community-wide organization dedicated 
to the future development of Dallas and 
the preservation of the American way of 
life. 

The membership drive was carried to 
the Civitan Club and the Salesmanship 
Club in talks by R. William Archer and 
Mr. Henson. 

“Where you find a live city, you will 
tind a live Chamber of Commerce; that’s 
he reason we have one here,” Mr. Archer 








told the Civitan members during their 
observance of Chamber of Commerce 
Day. 

“No individual, firm or corporation 
can organize a civic enterprise and carry 
it to a successful conclusion single hand- 
edly,” Mr. Archer continued. “That re- 
quires the cooperation of many interests. 
Such cooperation can be obtained only 
through a Chamber of Commerce. There 
is no exception. A Chamber of Commerce 
is the business of the community speak- 
ing and acting for the common good.” 

Inspirational speaker at the first re- 
port meeting of the workers was W. V. 
(Smoke) Ballew, who declared an invest- 
ment in the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
to be an investment in “Dallas Unlim- 
ited.” 

Mr. Ballew pointed out that the work- 
ers would meet with two types of pros- 
pects: The “let-George-do-it” type and the 
“willing and voluntary investor in Dallas 
Unlimited.” 

“The let-George-do-it type may frankly 
tell you the Chamber of Commerce is all 
right but it is doing a good job without 
his money and he’s going to continue rid- 
ing free,” Mr. Ballew said. “He may say 
he can’t afford the slight cost; he may 
say, ‘What do I get for my money?’; he 
may say the Chamber of Commerce is 
just a lot of ballyhoo; he may say, ‘What 
difference does it make whether I belong 
or not?’ 

“The let-George-do-it type of prospect 
is plenty tough to sell. This is normal be- 
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cause there are people who hitchhike 
their way through their business lives. 
pitaphs on their tombstones should 
read: Here lies a man who contributed 
nothing to the building of his commu- 
nity; therefore, we give him full credit 
for: No runs, no hits, no errors. 

“Now the second type of prospect, the 
willing and voluntary investor in Dallas 
Unlimited, is the type who knows the 
Chamber of Commerce is the business 
heart of a progressive community,” Mr. 
Ballew continued. 

“He knows that a city or town is known 
favorably or unfavorably business-wise 
by its Chamber of Commerce. He knows 
the Chamber of Commerce is the voice of 
business and business men in every city 
and town. He knows that a Chamber of 
Commerce membership is an investment 
in the future of his city or town. He knows 
the Chamber of Commerce is eternally 
vigilant to promote the business, religious 
and educational growth of the city or 
town. 

“He knows his dollars must supply a 
blood stream to the business heart of 
every city—the Chamber of Commerce. 
Without this blood stream, the heart 
ceases to function and dies. 


“Even if he didn’t know all these things 
he would still buy a membership in Dallas 
Unlimited because there are businessmen 
who believe you must give before you can 
receive. There are men who believe in the 
teamwork of every blooming soul. There 
are men who do not subscribe to that in- 
sidious philosophy some would have us 
subscribe to; namely, something for 
nothing. A prospect who refuses to do his 
part in any community is contributing to 
the most dangerous philosophy evolved 
in the history of this nation. 

“World stability is at stake, and na- 
tions must do their part and states and 
cities their part. An investment in Dallas 
Unlimited is an individual contribution 
to world stability, because the Chamber 
of Commerce stands for tolerance, high 
standards of business, progress in educa- 
tion, religion and the right of every citi- 
zen to share in the blessings that come to 
the community. That philosophy put into 
practice by nations, states, cities, towns 
and individuals would contribute much 
toward achieving world stability. 

“Wouldn't it be much better for the 
epitaph to read: Here lies a man who con- 
tributed his bit to the building of his com- 
munity. To him goes eternal credit. He 
helped make this town a better place in 
which to live. I say no man can do more 
unless he lay down his life for his country 
r his friend.” 
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Dallas Business Leaders Make Up 





Membership Recruiting Organization 


Dallas business leaders comprising the 
1944 new membership campaign organi- 
zation of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce are listed below according to busi- 
ness or organization classification: 

Advertising—E. E. Rominger, chair- 
man, and R. Albert Couchman, D. Swit- 
zer McCrary and Morelle K. Ratcliffe. 

Automobile—W. L. Carter, chairman. 

Aeronautical — Wilson Germany, 
chairman. 

Civitan Club—R. T. Hunt, chairman. 

Construction Industry—Grayson Gill, 
chairman, and Ward Bell, Irving Bock, 
George Dahl, S. Y. Guthrie, Harry Kahn, 
R. E. Libecap, George P. Macatee, Henry 
Martyn, Winfield Oldham, Gene Paige, 
Rob Roy and Everett Welch. 


Downtown—Bart Holden, chairman, 
and Ben Ball, Fred Bradley, Raymond 
Campbell, Max Clampitt, Harry Collins, 
R. E. Denison, William Z. Hayes, Neal 
Mancill, L. W. Slack and R. E. Whitten. 

Foods and Beverages—W. R. Sanders, 
chairman, and Mrs. W. B. Burke and Don 
Massie. 

Fire and Casualty Insurance—Tom P. 
Ellis, chairman, and Paul Kirkpatrick, J. 
W. Lindsley, Jr., George W. McCormick, 
Richard McLarry, W. C. Miller, Alphonso 
Ragland, Jr., and W. B. Steele. 

Life Insurance—R. P. Baxter, chair- 
man, and A. W. Hogue, Harry M. Rob- 
erts, W. E. Rhodes, C. J. D. Rudolph, M. 
F. Simmons and Vernon Singleton. 

Dallas Kiwanis Club — Charles D. 
Burgy, chairman, and J. Tom Boyce, 
Harold J. Cude, John A. Lacy, William 
A. Lotz, Richard G. Meggs, Robert B. 
Price, Laurence R. Tilton and M. V. 
Witbeck. 

North Dallas-Park Cities Kiwanis Club 
—Cecil Ewing, chairman, and H. W. Beu- 
tel, V. Roy Carpenter, James M. McBride, 
Fred Pierce, Starr Pitzer, G. A. Ryser. 
Louis F. Shanks, Warren Taliaferro and 
L. G. Williams. 

Lions’ Club of Dallas—Louis Charnin- 
sky. chairman, and Robert L. Akins, M. 





CARL B. McKINNEY 
Dentist 


HOURS: 8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
Closed on Sunday 


Location over Palace Theatre 


16212 Elm C-6327 











Allen Anderson, Tom A. Berryman, Tom 
L. Bond, Earl Donnell, Fred Schroeder, 
J. Gordon Smith and Jerry Willows. 

Park Cities Lions’ Club—Wilson Ger- 
many, chairman, and Jack Allen, A. 
Chetham-Strode, Louis F. Dolch, C. W. 
Hudson, Paul E. James, Harry L. Kap- 
lan, Leonard Longley, Edward S. Marrs 
and Don Robinson. 

Printers and Lithographers—Tommy 
Wilson, chairman, and Vernon FE. Alex- 
ander, W. Roy Blanks, Thomas K. Brans- 
ford, R. O. Evans, A. L. Exline, Dick 
Haughton, Tommy Jaggars, Jack Philips, 
Lovick Pierce, Banks Upshaw and James 
P. Van Huss. 

Dallas Real Estate Board — Hugh E. 
Prather, chairman, and A. Y. Banks, Bal- 
lard Burgher, L. F. Corrigan, Ira P. De- 
Loache, R. G. Gamble, W. E. Kline, Por- 
ter Lindsley, B. J. Majors and Henry S. 
Miller. 

Retail Credit Men’s Association—J. S. 
Fletcher, chairman. 

Retail Merchants—James K. Wilson 
and R. T. Hunt, co-chairmen, and Ray 
Allen, A. J. Biggio, Oliver Brecht, Harry 
Ernstrom, H. P. Horsley, Roy Kyle, W. 
H. Mannefeld, Fred C. Marth, F. M. Mc- 
Cain, R. B. Monson, N. L. Mosby, Eli 
Sanger, P. J. Venturine, J. A. Victor, and 
J. O. Yeargan. 

Rotary Club—W. E. Holland, chair- 
man, and Norwood Beach, Earl A. 
Brown, Myron Everts, Joe Foley, Joe M. 











Your Home When Away 


From Home 





The 
Driskill Hotel 


W. L. STARK, Manager 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Higginbotham, Al Jones, L. B. Jones, 
Will B. Marsh, Homer R. Mitchell, 
George L. Plummer, Ted Robinson and 
Bentley Young. 

Dallas Roundtable Club—J. O. Smith, 
chairman, and D. W. Henke, H. G. Jones, 
K. A. Meserve and N. M. McCord. 

Dallas Salesmanship Club—Bill Bag- 
by, chairman, and Park Bell, Bob Cul- 
lum, E. E. Dale, Pat M. Greenwood, Bur- 
ton Knight, Bob Leo, Tom Mott, Bill Mc- 
Farland, Ralph Nungesser, Bill Roberts. 
R. Barney Shields, Denys Slater and 
Bryan Snyder, Jr. 

Supplies and Oil Industry—C. K. Pat- 
ton, chairman, and W. L. Carter, J. P. 
David, Ralph Innis, Floyd Martin, D. F. 
Mitchell, George Murphy, W. B. Nash, 
R. C. Rancier, Lyman Thompson and H. 
M. Walne. 

Technical Club—Homer A. Hunter, 
chairman, and Tyree Bell, George Dolph, 
Asa E. Hunt, Ernest Myers, S. W. Nich- 
ols, Walter Porter, Andy Rollins, Egmont 
Smith and Roy A. Taylor. 

Tires and Recapping — Jack Bunn, 
chairman, and Devereaux Dunlap, George 
Harris and Perry McClure. 

Transportation Club — Jack Webber- 
ley, chairman, and Gus C. Andrews, 
Charlie Cason, E. D. Chaffin, E. M. Dos- 
ser, Fred Gillette, Max Goodstein, W. E. 
Looney, Norman Mansfield and H. R. 


iveynolds, 


DALLAS' BIGGEST LITTLE STORE 





oo" a 
113 NORTH ERVAY... BETWEEN MAIN AND ELM 





Most of Sixty's 
Worries Could 
Have Been 
Avoided Before 
Fifty! 

By saving only $30 
to $50 a month you 
can BE SURE of 


$100 a month as long 
as you live after 60. 


Call R-8861! 


C. Fred Chambers 


Representing 
Great National Life Insurance Company 
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NEW C. OF C. MEMBERS 


New memberships of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce include the following, 
listed with firm representatives, addresses 
and type of business: 

Austin Road Company, 1813 Clarence; 
Tyree Bell; road contractors. 

Payne-Cowan Company, 902 Com- 
merce; Graham Payne; lingerie. 

Samuel P. Card & Associates, 514 
Southwestern Life Building; Samuel P. 
Card and Henry A. Moreau; industrial 
engineering consultants. 

Cornelius Doorn, P. O. Box 5601; in- 
dustrial engineering consultant. 

Fred Jewell, Second Unit, Santa Fe 
Building; wholesale chairs. 

Liquor Mart and Texas Fruit Ranch, 
2106 North Field; H. M. Kaufman. 

Ed Maher, 420 North Harwood; Ford 
dealer. 

Texokana Supply Company, Inc., 1914 
Canton; Philip Lindman; airplane sup- 
plies. 

McClure Electric Company, 808 North 
Good; Jim McClure. 

Arthur Star, Dallas National Bank 
Building; estate of Leonard Eppstein. 

J. R. Sanford, 4006 Holland; paint 
contractor. 

Martin Stationery Company, 910 Main 
Street; E. H. Martin. 

J. N. Fisher, 905 Gulf States Building; 
real estate. 

R. H. Rhamey, 318 Republic Bank 
Building; general accountant. 

Homer A. Parks Construction Com- 
pany, Construction Building; Homer A. 
Parks. 

Miss Blanche S. Housley, 4921 Junius. 

Clower Electric Shop, 523 South 
Akard; Eugene Clower. 

Crescent Card Company, 171514 
Wood; C. V. Kirkpatrick. 

Kinnison Brothers, 1601 Cedar 
Springs; H. C. Kinnison; engineers. 

Southwestern Frozen Food Distribut- 
ing Company, 1114 Wood; Nell D. Lo- 
gan and L. W. Garretson. 

F. A. B. Sales Company, 3207 Wylie 
Drive; Frank Blood. 

Hamilton Parking Station, 801 Elm; 
J. M. Hamilton. 

Barron Kidd, Mercantile Bank Build- 
ing; oil. 

Burrus Feed Mills, 2701 Alamo; Wiley 
Akins. 

Parks & Akridge, Wholesale Mer- 
chants Building; Mabel Parks and R. K. 
Akridge; millinery. 

North Dallas Electric Company, 3414 


Ross; M. T. Ivey. 

Houser Distributing Company, 2106 
Canton Street; C. F. Houser. 

Republic Supply Company, 205 Gulf 
States Building; E. M. Frye. 

Merla Tool Company, P. O. Box 2576; 
D. W. Henke. 

The Okonite Company, P. O. Box 694; 
Sam Dick; oil field supplies. 

Gay Electric Company, 3205 Com- 
merce; R. P. Gay. 

Whitley Electric Company, 117 N. Has- 
kell; E. D. Whitley. 

Ingram Lee, Union Central Life In- 
surance Company, 1901 Tower Petro- 
leum Building; life insurance. 

Dr. Gaston G. Harrison, 510 Medical 
Arts Building. 

Queen Theatre, 1501 Elm; Lou Bes- 
singer. 

Guy L. Goldstandt, 900 Tower Petro- 
leum Building; life insurance. 

George B. Latham, Southwestern Ad- 
vocate, 180714 Commerce. 

Skiles-Dallas Employment Agency, 614 
Southwestern Life Building; Susie L. 
Skiles. 

W. V. “Smoke” Ballew, 513 South- 
western Life Building. 

The Texas Powder Company, 603 Re- 
public Bank Building; Leroy G. Graham. 

Crawford Tank & Supply Company, 
P. O. Box 180; Samuel P. Wallace. 

Lee C. Moore & Company, 1411 Mag- 
nolia Building; W. H. Payne; oil field 
supplies. 

Apex Printing Company, 317 North 
Akard; A. H. Bulz. 

Newman Letter Service, 191114 Pa- 
cific; Tom R. Newman. 

Bundschuh Brokerage Company, 1100 
Cadiz; A. J. Bundschuh. 

Harry Bogue Motors, 2024 Jackson; 
Harry Bogue. 

Ben Griffin Auto Company, 1601 South 
Ervay; Ben E. Griffin. 

Johnson Brothers Chevrolet Company, 
1917 Ross; D. L. Johnson. 

Joseph R. Brown, 513 Southwestern 
Life Building; advertising. 

Dallas Luggage Company, 1301 Elm; 
Elmer Oliver. 

Sidney F. Green, Southwestern Life 
Building; general insurance. 

Comptometer Company, 326 Rio 
Grande Building; Clyde L. Davis. 

Bob White Frosted Foods, Inc., 114 
Wood; A. C. Jones. 

Telkamp Electric Company, 4641 
Travis; E. J. Telkamp. 

Dallas Chapter, National Electric:l 
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Around the world, wherever there 


is a policy in force, that’s what Life Insurance is—Democracy at 
Work! It is the institution through which a free people assure their 
economic security—create an immediate estate for a modest invest- 
ment—safesuard their loved ones, their homes and their treasured 
possessions against the uncertainties of time. 


Here in the Lone Star State, more than 165,000 Texans are 
building their financial future through programs of insurance in 
SOUTHWESTERN LIFE...an old line, legal reserve Company 
to whom the citizens of Texas have entrusted their savings for 
more than 40 years. Start your program today. 








rn Life 


HOME OFFICE @ DALLAS 


st 





South 


C. F. O'DONNELL, PRESIDENT 
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Contractors Association, Praetorian 
Building; Jim McClure. 

Raney Electric Company, 1319 Annex; 
E. D. Raney. , 

Roos Electric Company, 25 Highland 
Park Shopping Village; Edwin Roos. 

Jean Produce Company, 1507 Camp; 
John E. Jean. 

Dallas Coffee & Tea Company, 1205 
Camp; John Smart. 

Circle 10, Boy Scouts of America, 100 
Thomas Building. 

Flowers by Julian, 200 North Ervay; 
Julian Myer. 

Health Spot Shoe Store, 1701 Live 
Oak; L. G. Wallace. 

The Glidden Company, 1029 Elm; W. 
L. Woodfin. 

Mr. Foster’s Shops, 108 South Ervay ; 
Mrs. M. Kennedy. 

Texas Hosiery Company, 425 South 
Field; Robert H. Ruff. 

Red Bank Oil Company, Republic Bank 
Building; Frank Bennet and R. C. Roch- 
elle. 

G. Ray Lee, Republic Bank Building; 
attorney. 

Eric Hammond Coffman Estate, 6826 
Lakeshore; Mrs. E. H. Coffman. 

Drs. Webb, Lott & Mathews, 1610 Med- 
ical Arts Building; Dr. Paul Mathews. 











Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


the pivotal point of the Dallas 
Wholesale Market . . . Space 
available in 300 to 2,000 
square foot units at very 


moderate rentals. 


912 COMMERCE STREET 
Phone C-3725 Dallas, Texas 
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Sam Chiles, Washington National In- 
surance Company, 707 Praetorian Build- 
ing; life insurance. 

Herbert Chandler, 4913 Rese; wood 
novelties. 

Mitscher Printing Company, Liberty 
Bank Building; W. H. Mitscher. 

Glenn Advertising Company, Liberty 
Bank Building; Ray K. Glenn. 

AirPlan, Inc., 1601 Republic Bank 
Building; Tom E. Collins. 

Hill Printing Company, 416 South 
Ervay; Richard B. Hill. 

Sam McCorkle, 1305 Tower Petroleum 
Building; attorney. 

William Weston Company, 1107 Elm; 
William R. Weston; contract builders’ 
hardware. 

Ogata Art Studios, 1413 Elm; Louis 
Hildeman. 

Clingingsmith Jewelers, 1707 Main 
Street. John Clingingsmith. 

Hooker Printing Company, 411 North 
Akard; J. W. Hooker. 

Carter Jewelry Company, Praetorian 
Building; W. H. Carter. 

Willmark Service System, Inc., Irwin- 
Keasler Building; Mr. Frank Wotan. 

Dmitri Vail, 4106 Oak Lawn; por- 
traits. 

Lone Star Food, Inc., 2822 McKinney ; 
Alex Magrill. 

Alvin H. Lane, 1106 Republic Bank 
Building; attorney. 

Portland Cement Company, 1016 
Tower Petroleum Building; W. H. Hit- 
zelberger. 

Dr. Edward White, 523 Medical Arts 
Building. 

Dr. Arch J. McNeill, 1027 Medical 
Arts Building. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, 707 Brow- 
der; W. C. Johnson; textbooks. 

Outdoor Electric Advertising Com- 
pany, 2229 Cedar Springs; W. A. 
Thompson. 

Emerson Electric Company, 2000 Live 
Oak; O. P. Emerson; electric motor and 
fan repair. 

Ace Electric Company, 4006 Main 
Street; J. D. Rook; electrical contrac- 
tors. 

Superior Electric Company, 409 South 
Ervay; Julius E. Dry; electrical contrac- 
tors. 

William H. LaDew, 301014 Hickory; 
sprinkler systems. 

Mark Lemmon, Tower Petroleum 
Building; architect. 

Village Man’s Shop, Highland Park 
Shopping Village; W. T. Capps. 

R. C. Tyson Sales Company. 1100 
Cadiz; R. C. Tyson; food brokers. 


Gowdey-McVay Brokerage Company. 
201 Market; G. R. Gowdey; food brok- 
ers. 

Hunt Dry Goods Company, 611 East 
Jefferson; James Howell. 

Dr. M. B. Bowers, Medical Arts Build- 
ing; orthodontist. 

Telex Hearing Center. 1102 Liberty 
Bank Building; Henry Hamilton; hear- 
ing aids. 

National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, 1714 Praetorian Building; A. L. 
Ward. 

Askew Chair Manufacturing Com- 
pany; L. E. Askew. 

Sterling Optical Company, Irwin- 
Keasler Building; M. R. Rosin; whole- 
sale optical goods. 

Henry Watson Brake Service, 2933 
Main Street; W. H. Watson. 

George A. Roper Corporation, Second 
Unit, Santa Fe Building; J. C. Mansfield. 

General Gas Light Company, Second 
Unit, Santa Fe Building; W. W. Hall. 

Royal A. Griffin, Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Liberty Bank 
Building; life insurance. 

W. C. Winter, Jr., 1521 Elm Street; 
jeweler. 

Superior Wholesale Market, 906 South 
Harwood; G. L. Du Bose. 

Derrill G. Elmore & Company, 911 Cot- 
ton Exchange Building; general insur. 
ance. 

McNeny and Burke, 2109 Tower Pe- 
troleum Building; John L. Burke; gen- 
eral insurance. 

James Tillery, First National Bank 
Building; real estate. 

Oliver Farm Equipment Company, 
1616 Cockrell Street; Robert Lear. 

Thompson Products Company, 3607 
Greenville; James D. Creek. 

John H. Hefner & Sons, 170714 Main 
Street; John M. Hefner. 

Alt & Barrett, Tower Petroleum Build- 
ing; Arthur E. W. Barrett; general in- 
surance and bonds. 

Joe Hochman, 1009 Commerce, repre- 
sentative of National Millinery Com- 
pany. 

Kelite Products, Inc., 1100 Cadiz: 
Noble W. Carson; industrial chemical 
manufacturer. 

Wadel-Connally Hardware Company. 
1907 Canton; C. L. Bullington; whole- 
sale hardware and accessories. 

Alex H. Sanger, 1507 First National 
Bank Building; manufacturer’s agent. 

Roy H. King Company, First National 
Bank Building; income tax accountant. 

Cummer-Graham Company, 3012 Can- 
ton; Gene Roush; fruit and vegetable 
containers. 
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Back the 
Attack 





That peter 
Guy mM 


FIFTH 
WAR LOAN 


John E. Mitchell Company 


Dallas, Texas 
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Life Underwriters 
(Continued from Page 13) 


discuss with your daughter before she 
marries, the uses of life insurance in the 
home she is to help found. In every sec- 
tion of our land you can find young wid- 
ows struggling to maintain themselves 
and a child because the father has died 
too soon. Lacking the guidance of the 
mother, many of these children roam the 
streets and sooner or later end up in 
juvenile court with all that means. Per- 
haps your daughter will say that in event 
her husband dies too soon, she can go to 
work. Show her that it is her obligation 
with her husband to see she is not forced 
to leave the child that may enter their 
home to forge for itself because she, the 
mother, must go to work. 


The time will come when no physically 
able young man, worthy of the role of 
taking your daughter from the parental 
home, will be accorded that privilege 
wisely unless he has at least $5,000 life 
insurance to make sure premature death 
does not bring misery and want to his 
mate. The very ownership of the insur- 
ance is, in itself, a certificate of charac- 
ter, good physical condition, and sound 
habits, all evidences of worthiness to enter 
your family circle. With modern low-cost 
insurance plans making it possible for the 
young man of average marriage age to 
secure $5,000 insurance for as little as 
$50 a year, is that too much to ask? 

6. If You Are a Banker or Finan- 
cier: Ask yourself, as the trustee of the 
funds of your neighbors, if you have a 
moral right to lend money to an indivi- 












BUSINESS 
AND PERSONAL USE 


Because each business and each individual 
have different special need for loans, when 
they require them, it is not possible to list 


the type of loans that we make. 


When you have need for a loan for your 
business or for personal use, come in and tell 
us what you need. It won’t be difficult to 


handle your need promptly. 


Loan 


FOR 
























MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORP. 
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DALLAS NATIONAL BANK 






Our 4lst Year of 
Progress with Dallas 









MEMBER 
FEDERAL RESERVE 
YSTEM 









dual or institution where sudden death oi 
a key-man or guiding spirit means dis- 
ruption of the business, bringing finan- 
cial ruin to the homes of the owners and 
throwing others out of work, unless you 
call attention to the need for business life 
insurance to protect against the catas- 
trophe sudden death may bring? If you 
finance homes and death of the bread- 
winner makes it impossible to pay off the 
mortgage and you have failed to call at- 
tention to mortgage cancellation life in- 
surance when the loan was made, whose 
direct responsibility is it if the family 
loses its home? Yours! 

7. If You Are a Business Advisor: 
Consider well the responsibility you have 
as accountant, legal advisor, tax counsel, 
and so on, to advise with your business 
and personal clients whether or not the 
intelligent use of personal or business life 
insurance can help conserve the estate and 
business interests of those to follow. The 
time is not far distant when the profes- 
stonal advisor who neglects these respon- 
sibilities will find his clients seeking 
others who do recognize this responsi- 
bility and live up to it. 

8. If You Are a Labor Leader: A 
careful study of the basic services and 
uses of life insurance merits your atten- 
tion now. In every section of the world 
where labor has been enslaved, the fore- 
runner of it has been totalitarian govern- 
ment. The history of the progress of labor 
everywhere is written in terms of indi- 
vidual financial security. The institution 
of life insurance has contributed more to 
that than any other financial institution. 
Every effort you put forth to keep the 
free American institution of life insur- 
ance in a position to serve your people 
well strengthens the nation. 

9. If You Are a Businessman: The 
more you encourage the use of life insur- 
ance, the more secure you make future 
employment and buying power to guaran- 
tee continued prosperity for your work- 
ers and yourself. When the war emerg- 
ency is over, you will do well to ask your- 
self and the members of your board of 
directors if it is not wise, on company 
time, to acquaint your workers more fully 
with the various uses and functions of 
life insurance. 

10. If You Are Engaged in Farm- 
ing: You will do well to ask yourself 
why those in the great industry of farm- 
ing have not availed themselves of the 
benefits of life insurance to the same de- 
gree that other groups in our nation are 
doing. You need life insurance just as 
much as other people. 
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Transportation Department 
(Continued from Page 12] 

president of the Southwestern League. He 
is a member of the executive committee 


of the Southwest Shippers’ Advisory 


Wi 





committee of fifteen members headed by 
Jack Estes, circulation manager of “The 
Dallas Morning News.” J. 
traffic manager for the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Company, is vice chairman. Allofthe 
members have had practical transporta- 


E. Farrow. 


NOT A DAY passes that T. W. Pond (left), chief clerk in the Dallas Chamber of Commerce transportation 
department, is not called upon many times for authentic, up-to-the-minute information on rates. He is pic- 
tured here advising the effective date of a tariff in which S. E. Johnson, traffic manager of the 
Texas Power & Light Company, is interested. 


Board and is also a member of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League. 

Mr. Goodstein is periodically the 
spokesman for Dallas before various reg- 
ulatory bodies in cases involving the 
city’s interests with respect to rate adjust- 
ments and other matters. 

Valuable aide to Mr. Goodstein is 
T. W. Pond, chief clerk, who joined 
the Chamber’s transportation department 
about seven months ago as successor to 
the late L. O. Wetsel, who served the de- 
partment for nearly twenty years. Mr. 
Pond has had more than thirty-five years 
of transportation experience, during 
which time he was in business for himself 
as a traffic advisor and also served several 
railroads in various capacities. 

Mr. Goodstein has developed a depart- 
ment giving invaluable service to mem- 
bers of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
and is currently working under the direc- 
tion of an enthusiastic transportation 
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tion experience and hold traffic connec- 
tions with leading Dallas firms. Mr. Good- 
stein meets with his committee at least 
once a month. For matters which require 
immediate attention, special meetings are 


called. 


Dale Miller 


{Continued from Page 14) 


members as compared with nine for Vir- 
ginia, and it is interesting to note that the 
average for Texas’ top nine is twenty-two 
years. In the Southwest, the Texas av- 
erage length of service of thirteen years 
far exceeds Oklahoma's eight, Louisiana's 
five, and Arkansas’ less than five. In the 
nation at large. the Texas average of 
thirteen years contrasts sharply with the 
average of seven in Illinois, six in Penn- 
sylvania, and five in Ohio. These com- 
parisons are typical. 

The importance of seniority manifests 
itself in many practical ways. If a Texan 
were not chairman of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, for instance, the de- 
velopment of Texas waterways, including 
the Trinity River, would prove more dif- 
ficult of attainment. If a Texan were not 
an influential member of the most impor- 
tant Ways and Means Committee, the 
community property rights of Texas 
would be placed in greater jeopardy, as 
would percentage depletion. The same 
holds true with respect to other impor- 
tant matters in other committees in which 
Texans wield considerable influence, be- 
cause of seniority. 

The seniority rule, therefore, is not 
merely a Congressional practice which 
rewards length of service. Its importance 
in practical politics extends beyond the 
Capitol to the people, extending to a Con- 
gressman’s constituents whatever benefits 
his seniority enables him to enjoy. This 
is not to say, of course, that any Congres- 
sional district should place the benefits 
of seniority above attributes of ability 
and integrity in choosing its leaders. It 
is merely to report that in the practical 
conduct of our government a Congress- 
man’s length of service plays a meaning- 
ful role. 











Local 
Claim Service 


Everywhere 


ERNEST HUNDAHL, General Manager 





COMPLETE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT AND HOSPITALIZATION PROTECTION 





Largest Exclusive Health and Accident Company in the World 


Phone 
R-4221 


TEXAS, OKLAHOMA AND LOUISIANA 
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Hereford Headquarters purebred Herefords roaming the ranges 
(Continued from Page 11) cannot be beat. 
las but whose ranches are located in other Among those in the latter category are 


areas. Some of these ranches are as fine 
as those to be found anywhere and the 








You Create 
A Business 


INSURANCE is the 
then necessity 





Insurance Premiums are an operat- 
ing cost which must be added to 
the price of your product to be 
sold in a highly competitive market. 





| reduce this insurance cost by 
competent insurance engineering, 
both fire and casualty. 








| have represented only capital 
stock insurance companies for forty 
years. 














CRUGER T. SMITH such well-known figures as Charles Pettit, 
Ray E. Hubbard, E. H. Hulsey, D. A. Lit- 

General Insurance tle, Harry W. Bass, C. C. Slaughter (who 

in Texas does not remember the name of 
Slaughter in connection with the cattle 
business? ), Jake Hammon, Ben Whita- 


Z.. 4 


R-8624 Magnolia Building 



































Wox P. op: 


Tommy: Mother, let me go to the zoo 
to see the monkeys. 





Mother: Why, Tommy, what an idea! 
Imagine wantirg to go to see the monkeys 





ke when your Aunt Betsey is here. 
vx SS 
* Gaylord Container Corporation 
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ker, Dr. Lee Hudson, J. Lanham Higgin- 
botham and still others. 
What has brought Dallas all this atten- 





x PICTURED IS Prince Domino R. 164th, $6,000 herd sire at the Silvertop Farms, owned by Dr. Howard K. 
Crutcher and M. D. Willhite. 


tion as the center of the Hereford indus- 
try in Texas, the headquarters of the 
Texas Hereford Association? There have 
been many reasons. First of all there has 
been an active civic spirit constantly in 
Dallas that has got the job done while 
other cities sat back and waited for the 
business. Equally as important is the fact 
that nature has blessed Dallas with oppor- 
tunities for raising fine cattle. 

It has not been so many years ago that 
red polled and shorthorn cattle were the 
most common breeds in Texas, Dallas 
County Agricultural Agent A. B. Jolley 
recalled recently as he reviewed the cattle 
history of this region. But today he finds 
the Herefords have practically supplanted 
all other breeds. He finds farmers talking 
more and more about wanting good bulls 
and good cows on their pastures. 

County Agent Jolley believes Dallas 
has even greater prospects of developing 
larger herds of fine cattle. With a good 
climate and fine grass, cattle thrive here. 
Markets are easily accessible and many 
other conditions are conducive to increas- 
ing the industry. 

“Hereford cattle are well adapted to 
this country because they are perhaps 
the best rustlers of feed of all the beet 
breeds,” Mr. Jolley said. “They also are 
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a easy breed to handle on the range. 
They are gregarious and usually graze 
together, and are easy to handle, much 
easier than some other breeds that tend 
to scatter and give a cowboy constant 
trouble. 

“Herefords will live on shorter grass, 
and thrive, and will go farther to get it 


g ACRES HER 


aia 





the Texas Hereford Association, more 
efforts will be made to sponsor public 
sales over the state, and a constant edu- 
cational campaign will be supported. 
Foremost among the association’s aims 
now is the development of a program for 
assisting in rehabilitating depleted Euro- 
pean cattle herds after the war so the peo- 


geraoro FARM 


SHOW BARN and two herd sires at Glad Acres Hereford Farm, owned by R. B. and Cleo George. 


than most beef cattle. And when feeding 
is necessary or desirable, Herefords seem 
to do better on it than other breeds.” 

Under President Jack Frost’s leader- 
ship, the Texas Hereford Association re- 
cently spread the directorate over a good 
many more areas than had been the rule 
before. Districts were decreased in size. 
Now each director is giving more per- 
sonal attention to his district and its 
problems as they arise affecting Here- 
fords and the association. 

Other activities at headquarters also 
have been intensified. A monthly publica- 
tion is being published for members of 


ple there can help restore themselves to 
normalcy. 


So Dallas is today the Hereford cap- 
ital of Texas. The White Face is the dom- 
inating breed on the pastures of Dallas 
and Texas. And foremost among the 
breeders participating in the program of 
the Texas Hereford Association are these 
members, in addition to those already 
mentioned: J. P. Awalt. Mrs. Patricia 
Dealey Brooks, C. W. Bull, F. O. Burns, 
W. W. Caruth, Curtis Fishburn, George 
C. Gibbons, William B. Hamilton, G. E. 
Hubbard, J. Lee Jackson, Raymond A. 
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Jones, Dr. Paul W. Matthews, Jr., P. O'B. 
Montgomery, H. S. Moss, F. S. Oldt, O. J. 
Parrott, Mrs. Emily Randolph, Dr. L. C. 
Sams, Will J. Schnelle, and Angus C. 
Wynne. 

Among those breeders who live in Dal- 
las County but have their ranches else- 
where are: John R. Black, C. P. Burton, 
Judge T. Whitfield Davidson, G. E. Drew- 
ery, D. W. Dwyer, Mart Ebeling, H. S. 
Foreman, Jack Frost, R. F. Geiser, Ike T. 
Houston, Dr. Lee Hudson, R. Murray 
Johnson, Frank D. Jones, T. R. Jones, 
Lynn V. Lawther, M. P. Leonard, Major 
W. F. Long, C. L. Maillot, K. K. Meisen- 
bach, Lawrence B. Merchant, A. O. Phil- 
lips, R. S. LeSage, Carl Short, A. L. 
Slaughter, and Floyd West. 


James Barbosa Directs 
Foreign Trade Department 


Activities of the foreign trade depart- 
ment of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce are currently under the direction 
of James Philip Barbosa. He will serve 
as interim manager during the absence 
of Mrs. Olga Cardenas Leach, who is on 
leave. 
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“Hour of Charm” Semifinalist 


Miss Betty Hudson, 20-year-old lyric 
coloratura soprano, is not only Dallas’ 
first vocalist on Phil Spitalny’s Hour of 
Charm broadcast but is the only semi- 
finalist from the Southwest in the pro- 
gram’s search for the “undiscovered 
Voice of America.” She will sing on the 
Spitalny NBC show from New York June 
4 as one of thirteen selected from 9,836 
girls auditioned in ninety-two cities. 

From the thirteen semifinalists, three 
will be invited back to sing on the pro- 
gram June 25 and one of the three will 
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be chosen by the girls of the orchestra 
to broadcast July 2 as the winning voice. 
Her reward will be a contract for a thir- 
teen-week appearance on the Spitalny 
show. 

Miss Hudson’s home is in Idabel. 
Okla., but she has been a stenographer in 
Dallas for the last two years with the 
Office of Price Administration. While 
here she has been studying voice with 
Mrs. Sam Harwell, who will accompany 
her to New York. The Hour of Charm 
program held auditions several months 
ago in more than a dozen cities in the 
Southwest including Dallas. 


Insurance Headquarters 
(Continued from Page 10) 

Larry, is credited with having played one 
of the most important, if not the most 
important, parts in the months of prepa- 
ratory work and study that produced the 
policy which the insurance commission- 
ers approved. Mr. McLarry as chairman 
of the Texas Association’s Rates and 
Forms Committee spearheaded the efforts 


to produce a new streamlined insurance 
contract and fortunately, for the insur- 
ance buyers, had the heartiest co-opera- 
tion of Fire Insurance Commissioner 


Hall. 

The amount of unselfish service rend- 
ered by the Dallas insurance fraternity 
in behalf of the insurance-buying public 
has attracted widespread attention and 
has further added to Dallas’ distinction as 
a great insurance center. The Texas As- 
sociation and the National Association of 
Insurance Agents have drawn heavily on 
Dallas manpower and many of the execu- 
tives of large eastern companies had their 
first insurance training in Dallas. 

Insurance-study-course widows in Dal- 
las are complaining that their husbands 
are so intent on improving themselves in 
their profession that their families are 
being deprived of their companionship a 
large part of the time. A National Associ- 
ation course, sponsored by the Insurance 
Women of Dallas, has an average attend- 
ance of about 50, including many of the 
younger insurance men. A C. P. C. U. 
course, similar to the Chartered Life 
Underwriter course of the life under- 
writers, demands about three hours 
daily preparation for the three-hour dis- 
cussion course held weekly. Since those 
in the class are actively engaged in the 
fire and casualty insurance business, the 
studying must be done in the evenings. 
The public is urged to rely on its insur- 
ance agents just as it depends upon its 
doctor and lawyer for their professional 
service; the rendering of such profes- 
sional service demands a serious study of 
the public’s needs. Dallas was one of the 
first cities to start a comprehensive edu- 
cational program for fire and casualty in- 
surance people and the first in the South- 
west to start the C. P. C. U. course. 

Dallas’ position as an insurance center 
demanded an insurance library not only 
for the active insurance people but for 
insurance lawyers and for the general 
public. Through the united effort and 
contributions of the capital stock com- 
panies and the local agents a fire and 
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casualty insurance library has been built 
that is probably the most complete in the 
Southwest; it is located in the office of the 
manager of the Dallas Insurance Agents’ 
Association in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Textbooks can be taken out for 
short periods but the many reference 
books, statistical accounts and law books 
must be used in the library where a read- 
ing table is provided. Through the cour- 
tesy of Cruger T. Smith, a veteran local 
agent, the library is completing its col- 
lection of the insurance laws of every 
state and the completed set will be avail- 
able to everyone wishing to refer to such 
statutes. 

Since the days when the late Col. J. T. 
Trezevant rode horseback over Texas and 
carried fire insurance policies in his 
saddlebag and used his saddle as a 
writing table to complete the policies as 
he sold them, Dallas has been head- 
quarters for home offices, branch offices 
and service offices of every type of insur- 
ance. This growth, insurance-wise, at- 
tracted insurance lawyers and encourag- 
ed young lawyers to specialize in the in- 
surance field. The insurance press also 
found it advisable to make Dallas the 
headquarters and notable among the na- 
tional publications now having offices 
here which serve a large territory are the 
Insurance Field, the National Under- 
writer and the Spectator Company. Dal- 
las also boasts of two widely circulated 
insurance journals published in the city: 
The Southwestern Insurance News 
Graphic, established in 1867, and The 
Southwest Insurer, established in 1934. 

Dallas has the only branch office in 
Texas of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
a service organization of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, which in- 
spects appliances of many types and labels 
those that pass inspection. Many pur- 
chasers and users and many authorities 
specify the Underwriters’ label on all 
products. Through the co-operation of 
the National Board and the Dallas local 
agents, Jay W. Stevens, the national fire 
prevention expert, was brought to Dallas 
where he made an extensive study of the 
fire-fighting and fire-preventing depart- 
ments and made recommendations that 
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are proving most helpful in the fight to 
reduce fire losses. This is merely one of 
the many services Dallas has been able to 
obtain from the capital stock insurance 
companies because of its importance as 
an insurance center. 

The Texas Inspection Bureau, with 
headquarters in Dallas and branch offices 
in Houston and San Antonio and with a 
traveling representative in Fort Worth. 
was organized in Dallas in 1919 to fur- 
nish the general public with information 
pertaining to the improvement of the 
science of fire prevention and fire pro- 
tection. The Dallas office is the source of 
information on building construction and 


automatic sprinklers for contractors and 
architects as well as for insurance engi- 
neers. 

The Texas Association of Managing 
General Agents, as its name implies, is a 
state-wide organization but all of the pres- 
ent officers are Dallas general agents. 
Blagden Manning is president; Walter 
L. Southgate, vice president, and J. O. 
(Doc) Smith, secretary. 
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Post-War Opportunities 
(Continued from Page 8) 

recognizes the obvious need of a broad- 
visioned public relations policy. It realizes 
the part in this program that a conserva- 
tive, sound pension plan can play in cre- 
ating and maintaining good-will among 
its permanent employees and the general 
public alike. 

The effect has been to stabilize em- 
ployment, to increase contentment of em- 
ployees and consequently efficiency, to at- 
tract new employees, and to lessen the 
employee’s feeling that he must have some 
outside organization represent his inter- 
ests to management. The employer has 
accordingly rewarded long, faithful serv- 
ice not merely as a humanitarian meas- 
ure, in excess of social security payments, 
now based on earnings up to $3,000. He 
has found pension planning good busi- 
ness, to share the earnings of the company 
with those who have contributed to their 
accumulation, and when needed most. 

What, then, is a pension plan, as it is 
commonly understood today? What bene- 
fits does it provide? How does it operate? 
Mr. Parkinson explained all these aspects 
concisely, comprehensively, and clearly. 
“A pension plan is a plan or program 
designed to ultimately retire participating 
employees at a predetermined age at a 
decrease in or a percentage of salary. It 
is intended to continue a portion of the 


Braniff Wins Safety Award 
For Fourth Successive Year 


For the fourth successive year, the 
National Safety Council’s national safety 
award has been presented to Braniff Air- 
ways for its record in its group com- 
pleting 232,283,741 passenger miles 
through 1943 without a passenger or 
crew fatality. Braniff is a winner in 
Group B, comprising airlines flying be- 
tween 10,000,000 and 100,000,000 pas- 
senger miles, and has won this award or 
received a certificate of special commen- 
dation for eleven of the last twelve 
years. 

In presenting the award, Col. John 
Stilwell, president of the National Safety 
Council, called the Braniff record of 
safely flying 232,283,741 cumulative 
passenger miles an inspiring one. 








wages after earning power ceases. Basi- 
cally, it involves a saving of a part of in- 
come today to provide for income in the 
future, when a man is too old to work.” 

Best of all, a pension plan continues in 
force regardless of prosperity or depres- 
sion. “It is not, therefore,” as Mr. Park- 
inson pointed out, “a bonus or profit- 
sharing plan. Bonus or profit-sharing 
plan benefits are based on the earnings 
of the company. A pension plan is based 
on the earnings of the employees.” There 
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is a wide divergence. Let us see specifi- 
cally how the pension plan works out. 


A man 35 years of age is retired at age 
65, after 30 more years of service with 
the company. His retirement benefits, 
based on his present monthly salary of 
$500 and the selected formula, will be 
$175 per month for life beginning at age 
65. This income will be composed of $50 
receivable from Social Security and $125 
to be received from the pension trust 
plan. In order to guarantee this $125 
monthly annuity to this employee, the 
employer must deposit in trust approxi- 
mately $33 per month, or a total of $11,- 
880 during the next 30 years. The $17,840 
maturity value of the contract will show 
a guaranteed increase of $5,958. This is 
about 50 per cent over and above the 
employer’s total deposits. 


This is an example of the “non-contrib- 
utory agreement.” The employer in this 
case completely financed the pension 
plan. But it is optional with him. Em- 
ployees may contribute a certain per- 
centage of their salaries. This contribu- 
tion may help finance the plan or pur- 
chase additional benefits for the con- 
tributing employee. 

For instance, insurance protection may 
be added if desired, if the employee is 
insurable, at a very small additional 
premium cost. Each employee’s needs 
and wants differ and are taken into ac- 
count in a separate annuity contract the 
employee purchases. The benefits he re- 
ceives under a pension trust plan depend 
ordinarily on his salary and the type of 
plan selected. 


What employees may receive these bene- 
fits? All employees may be included, or 
under certain circumstances only limited 
groups. “Participation may be limited to 
employees who have served a designated 
number of years, or to those within cer- 
tain salary or wage brackets,” Mr. Park- 
inson continued. “Or to those receiving 
a certain type of salary or form of com- 
pensation, including all employees ex- 
cept salesmen on commission. Or partici- 
pation may comprise only those within 
minimum and maximum ages.” 


However, any plan must include at 
least 70 per cent of all employees who 
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have been with the company the mini- 
mum period stated in the plan. And to 
go a step further, if the minimum period 
set out under the plan is more than five 
years, or if no minimum is stated, 70 
per cent of all who have served five years 
must be included. If employees have the 
option of enrolling or not enrolling under 
the plan, 70 per cent of the total number 
of employees with the required minimum 
service record must be eligible to parti- 
cipate. And 80 per cent of those eligible 
must actually participate.” 

Here is how the plan operates further: 
The employer sets up a pension trust. A 
trustee or trustees operate and control the 
trust in accordance with the terms of the 
trust instrument. The trust usually holds 
the individual annuity contracts. Em- 
ployees participating in the trust are 
given pension trust certificates indicating 
their beneficial interest in the trust. “The 
trust receives monies for premiums on 
the retirement annuities and is charged 
with the responsibility of paying such 
monies in premiums over to an insurance 
company when they become due as pre- 
miums,” Mr. Parkinson concluded. “The 
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Dallas Takes Leadership 
In Air Cargo to Mexico 


Dallas led every city on American Air- 
lines’ system in volume of international 
air express shipments moving from the 
United States to Mexico via American 
planes during March, according to a sur- 
vey completed by E. C. Miehle, cargo 
traffic manager for the southern region. 

March is the first period since Ameri- 
can Airlines inaugurated service into 
Mexico in September, 1942, that Dallas 
has stood ahead of New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles in the volume of air 
cargo to Mexico, Mr. Miehle said. He 
added that, from studies made in the 
company’s New York research depart- 
ment, it had been obvious for some time 
that Dallas would develop into one of the 
nations greatest international air termi- 
nals. 


employer may select a corporate trustee, 
such as a bank, or several employees may 
be appointed to administer the trust. In 
any case, the trust instrument is controll- 
ing as to the duties of the trustee.” 

This in essence is the role of the pen- 
sion trust. Ordinarily many legal and 
technical questions are involved. As a re- 
sult, certain pension consultants and 
bureaus have set themselves up with ade- 
quately trained personnel. “These bu- 
reaus,”’ Walter L. Ditzler, analyst and 
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life underwriter, declared, “assist the em- 
ployer in formulating a practical, work. 
able plan. They collaborate with the 
underwriter the employer selects, and 
with his tax and legal counsel. They work 
closely with the employer’s insurer and 
often make it possible for him to use less 
costly standardized facilities.” 


Such assistance has been rendered 
companies like the United Advertising 
Corporation of Texas, the Frito Com- 
pany, and the Southern Union Gas Com- 
pany. Here recently introduced pension 
plans have undoubtedly boosted em- 
ployee morale. As H. H. Wineburgh, 
president of United, said: “Our chief ob- 
ject was to assume responsibility when 
our employees reach retirement age. Sec- 
ondly, our trust is so set up that each em- 
ployee has a substantial life insurance 
policy, based on his or her current rate of 
pay. Third, a plan of this kind makes 
employees save money. At any time they 
leave our employ, they receive in full all 
money they have contributed to the 
fund.” Jack Johannes, vice president of 
the Frito Company, remarked: “Em. 
ployee turnover for our industry is re- 
markably low. Our pension plan is one 
of the things that has kept it low.” 


The mere fact that long-term em- 
ployees may now look forward to some 
provision for their old age is simply an 
evidence of our democratic spirit. 
Another barometer of our way of life is 
that after the war some 15,000,000 new 
passenger automobiles and _ 1,000,000 
trucks will be rolling along the highways. 
These estimates relating to motor vehicu- 
lar transportation open up automatically 
speculations concerning the future op- 
portunities in casualty insurance. 


J. H. Abright, executive vice president 
of the General Insurance Company, com- 
mented: “It will probably take four or 
five years before some 16 million vehicles 
will be produced. But as they are put into 
service, the market for automobile insur- 
ance will grow proportionally. On the 
whole, therefore, the post-war outlook 
for casualty insurance is bright espe- 
cially from the long-range viewpoint.” 


Mr. Abright foresees, however, certain 
readjustments necessary during the first 
several years following peace. “These re- 
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adjustments will concern automobile 
bodily injury and property damage, and 
also workmen’s compensation,” he said. 
“Of course, these types of insurance com- 
prise mainly the major volume in the 
casualty insurance field.” 


The effect of gasoline and tire ration- 
ing programs and war-time speed restric- 
tions has been to lower automobile insur- 
ance rates. “However, the rate reduction 
has been drastic,” Mr. Abright resumed, 
“and we lack experience in the face of 
such unprecedented conditions upon 
which to base losses. The dawn of peace 
will see new conditions. Driving and 
speed restrictions will be lifted. Then it 
will take a considerable time before we 
can adjust rates to anticipate the increas- 
ed number of automobile accidents.” 


It is apparent that workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance business will grow 
steadily in this state. Texas has made 
huge industrial strides during the last 
two years. The problems of casualty in- 
surance after the war concern the return- 
ing, wounded veterans. “America will 
most certainly owe its crippled veterans 
gainful employment,” Mr. Abright 
stressed. “In some states like Oklahoma, 
the handicapped employee is adequately 
cared for. The employer is not penalized. 
In Texas, the courts have held that partial 
incapacity from prior accident or disease 
does not bar recovery of full compensa- 
tion in the event of subsequent injury. 
Various groups of employers are work- 
ing for an amendment of our law to make 
it similar to that of Oklahoma.” 


The post-war world will find ready 
markets for many kinds of insurance. 
Each type opens the door to new sales 
possibilities, “The average life insurance 
company,” W. W. Blackman, publicity 
director of the Southland Life Insurance 
Company, related, “writes from 10 to 40 
different forms. There are 28 policies 
in our portfolio. These include endow- 
ment, education, retirement income, juve- 
nile, mortgage retirement, and ordinary 
life in accordance with two or three 
plans.” Possibly various, new fields now 
unforeseen will supplement present types. 


Foreign trade credit insurance could 
offset the fears Americans have for for- 
eign trade losses, and help develop tre- 
mendous post-war foreign trade possi- 
bilities. This is a subject in itself. There 
may not be competition in price in world 
markets, but there could be in credit. 
Shall we allow foreign competitors to 
take the business away because we cannot 
meet their terms of sight drafts for 30, 
60, 90 or 120 days? Another question: 
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Will private companies offer this protec- 
tion, or will it revert to the government? 
Will this form be added to the ever-in- 
creasing number of governmental insur- 
ance activities?: gy 2 ee 
Already in less than the last three de- 
cades “the United States government has 
become the biggest insurance under- 
writer in the world.” It began when the 
United States government covered civil 
service and registered mail. The outbreak 
of World War I resulted in a vast ex- 
pansion of government in insurance. In 
1934, the government entered the field of 
social insurance as a direct adniinistrator, 
with the passage of the first Railroad Re- 


tirement Act. That same year the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation start- 
ed doing business. Today this agency pro- 
tects 65 million bank accounts aggregat- 


ing some 28 billion in deposits. There are 


many other governmental agencies now 
writing staggering amounts of insurance. 
These include the United States Maritime 
Commission, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Social Security Board 
and others. 

A national editorial writer recently 
asked: “What will it gain the insurance 
industry even should it develop new lines 
of business only to be wiped out as free 
enterprise and become government- 











insurance program. 
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»oomay be otfered the thousands of Texas families 
than the opportunity to complete their financial security 
through ownership of a suflicient amount of life insur- 
ance coverage. This service has been oltered by South- 
land Lite Insurance Company to the people of Texas 
for thirty-seven years. 


Your insurance requirements must be suflicient to 
successtully protect you against the hazards of lile 
and complete the many requirements that are a part of 


your future. 
Southland Lite representalives are always at your 
command to help you select the protection you need. 


They will assist you in selecting the most beneficial 


It is only through proper counsel with a qualitied 
insurance adviser that you may complete such an ade- 
quate program. Your Southland Life representative is 
always willing to furnish this service. 


INSURANCE CO. 


W. C. McCORD, President 
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Dramatic Stories of War Front and Home Front 


presented every Sunday in 


“WAR TOWN” 


12:30 to 12:45 P.M. 
over WFAA 


What about our merchant seamen, after shipwreck and 





rescue? How does it feel to be a machine-gunned, hungry 


refugee in China? And our juvenile delinquency problem, 


intensified by the war—what is Dallas doing about that? 


Listen to “War Town” ... the stories of what Dallas is doing 


to help its own at home and its men at battle fronts. 





Through its War Chest gifts 

to 35 local and 17 national agencies, 
Dallas is helping to solve the 
problems of wartime. Without fanfare 
or citations, these agencies carry on 
their daily work for human needs. 
“War Town” dramatizes just a 

few incidents from the hundreds of 
services made possible through 


your War Chest. 


~ 


jJeatwring. Such 
Well-Known Stars ar 
* RALPH BELLAMY 

* CONRAD NAGEL 

* VICTOR JORY 

* ANNA MAY WONG 

* NANCY KELLY 

* KAREN MORLEY 
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owned? Insurance executives should be 
more concerned over this than any other 
looming problem.” He then cited the ap- 
proximately 38 billions of assets of 
America’s life insurance companies with 
its 68 million life insurance owners as 
“the richest plum.” Are insurance com- 
panies subject to the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act that would “result inevitably in Fed- 
eral regulation destroying the sovereignty 
of the states in this field?” 


Truly the insurance business is big 
business. “And business believes in in- 
surance,” said Eric A. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. “Without it business could 
not exist.” Yet few people realize its im- 
mensity and importance. The largest com- 
pany in the world is not the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, the 
United States Steel Corporation, or Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. It is the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company with 
total assets, as of 1943, of almost six and 
one-half billions, and with over 29 mil- 
lion policyholders. It is estimated that 
every business day the company is pay- 
ing policyholders and __ beneficiaries 
$4,600 every minute. 


These facts are presented because they 
indicate the need and desirability of in- 
surance companies to install a favorable, 
realistic attitude on the part of the public. 
A broadly-conceived public relations 
policy “will not let us sit back and wait 
for things to happen,” as John A. Steven- 
son, president of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company cautioned. “The 
next ten years will be the most significant 
era in life insurance history.” 


The people must be shown that govern- 
ment insurance premiums do not reveal 
the actual cost of protection. “The dif- 
ference in premium between govern- 
mental and private insurance is collected 
by a myriad of direct and indirect taxes. 
A government monopoly would create an 
unbearable bureaucracy and burden the 
people with heavy taxes.” At present the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
is not lobbying, but informing our law- 
makers of such contingencies. “The fire 
and casualty groups have raised a $300,- 
000 fund for a public relations program 
extending over a three-year period,” Al- 
fonso Johnson said. 


Old-line companies are breaking old- 
time traditions. This is true in their ad- 
vertising and promotion methods. It was 
not too long ago that banks merely publi- 
cized periodically uninteresting state- 
ments of relative assets and liabilities. 
Look at them today. Another instance 
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TEXAS EMPLOYERS 


Chairman of the Board 





On May 15th the Texas Employers Insurance Association 
completed thirty years of continuous service to Texas indus- 
try, during which time it has specialized in a single line of 
insurance and confined its operations to the State of Texas. 


By reason of this long and specialized experience, the 
Association has gained a wealth of knowledge not only of 
the intricate compensation insurance business, but also of 
how best to meet all the service needs of policyholders. 


$6,524,535 PREMIUM INCOME 
$8,451,196 ASSETS 


The 30th Annual Statement of the Texas Employers Insurance Asso- 
ciation issued December 31, 1943, showed Premium Income of 
$6,524,535, Assets of $8,451,196 and Surplus to Policyhulders of 
over three million dollars. When these figures are compared with 
the Premium Income of $70,187, Assets of $59,347 and Surplus of 
$18,113 shown on the December 31, 1914 statement, the extent of 
the Association’s growth in size and financial strength is apparent. 


$13,212,726 in DIVIDENDS 


During these years, the Association has built up a state-wide service 
organization around nineteen strategically located district offices, 
which organization enables it to render better service to and effect 
greater savings for Employers of labor in Texas. Up to the close of 
1943 the Association had saved and returned $13,212,726 in divi- 
dends to Policyholders. 


A thirty-two page booklet featuring the Association's 

thirty years of growth, is being mailed to Employers 

of labor throughout Texas. If you have not received 

your copy and would like to have one, call or write 
the nearest district office. 


INSURANCE ASS’N 


Home Office... Dallas 


A. F. ALLEN 
President and General Manager 


HOMER R. MITCHELL 
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forcibly brought to -my attention was a 
great public utility system in the New 
York area. The Consolidated Edison 
Company one day decided to throw over- 
board outmoded merchandising methods 
and inaugurate creative selling-in-print. 
And when this slumbering giant finally 
awoke, it made up for all the lost years 
with a vengeance. 

Eagerly the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany devoured the accumulated experi- 
ence of the ages. It examined retail and 
national advertising. Enthusiastically it 
blazed trails to sales wherever they led. 
It adopted blurbs, cartoons, comic strips, 
human interest angles, testimonials, and 
tabloids. It enlivened its promotions in 
the newspapers and in other media. It 
aggressively directed its direct mail pro- 
motion toward getting leads and starting 
sales. And it got them! All this, remem- 
ber, was obtained by one of the most 
staid, cautious and conservative of all 
companies. 

Insurance companies have faced some- 
what the same challenge: and opportuni- 
ties. They have been shackled also by cus- 
tom and precedent. But in varying de- 
grees, they’ have loosened their bonds 
with the past. “Life insurance has made 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Next month William S. 
Allen, Dallas advertising man and research 
consultant, continues his series of articles 
relating to post-war opportunities in Dal- 
las with a discussion of banking. 


great strides in the past five years in 
bringing to the public adequate informa- 
tion about life insurance,” Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, stated. And “when the insur- 
ance advertiser went to the general public 
he found it necessary to interpret insur- 
ance to that public in terms of its own 
experienced vocabulary and desires,” 
Averell Broughton, public _ relations 
counsel, told the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

Yet the job ahead is bigger, more es- 
sential, even more exciting. Men of vision 
and imagination realize there are bigger 
markets, markets scarcely scratched, that 
can be reached. And there will be more 
intense’ competition in reaching these 
markets—and the time to cultivate them 
is now. “The average family is still un- 
believably uneducated in the most rudi- 
mentary principles of life insurance,” one 
insurance executive asserted. “Perhaps 
the reason is that insurance education has 
been dropped in the laps of the brokers 
and agents by the companies. Even in 
cases where agents are capable of doing 
this educational job, they are absorbed 
with the job of earning a living. This edu- 
cational job can be done better by the 
home office through a carefully planned 
promotional program.” 

The comprehensive, well-rounded pro- 
motional program, streamlined to tomor- 
row’s needs, will include direct mail. 
Nothing will ever replace personal con- 
tacts. But once personal selling and direct 
mail are stratégically co-ordinated the 
results can be expected to increase and 
multiply many-fold — actually reduce 
costs. “The letter is the most powerful 
force in business; take away all forms of 
advertising, if you but leave us the letter,” 
John Howie Wright said. “Is every letter 
that leaves your firm a sales letter?” he 
asked. “Are your letters tearing down or 
building up?” They can do either. 

Sales training is always a key factor. 
No sales promotional effort is any more 
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effective than the training procedure and 
practice that reinforce it. The right sort 
of sales training is the implement to carry 
into action all its ideas, methods and 
plans. Some companies are already 
geared for the keenly competitive period 
after the war. The Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has a four-point pro- 
gram including “a complete file of the 
new sales promotional and direct mail 
plans which the company has issued since 
the outbreak of the war.” 

Insurance companies will not only 
foresee new opportunities to sell insur- 
ance. They will perceive new vistas for 
the investment of their funds during the 
reconstruction days ahead. George Avery 
White, president of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company of Worcester, 
Mass., expressed it this way when in Dal- 
las: “Texas real property loans are tops 
in the nation. Our company has had 
fewer foreclosures in Texas than any- 
where.” 

Mr. White continued: “Texas has been 
a bright spot during the last decade, and 
its development is destined to continue 
after the war. Our company expects to 
make even more real estate loans in this 
state in the future, because we believe 
Texas will continue to grow and that its 
real estate will increase in value as its 
population increases.” 

Here, then, are some aspects that make 
Dallas a great insurance center today, and 
that point to a greater one tomorrow. | 
Even now this city is surpassed perhaps 
only by New York City, Philadelphia and 
Hartford. All insurance business origi- 
nating in the Southwest funnels through 
Dallas. General agents are located in 
Dallas as a matter of geographical con- 
venience. Dallas is the hub. It is the ac- 
knowledged financial center. As such, 
quite naturally the home offices of many 
companies have located here. And from 
here these companies operate over a wide 
radius. The Republic Insurance Com- 
pany operating in 23 states and the Trin- 
ity Universal Insurance Company cover- 
ing 28 states are cases in point. Truly 
Dallas is the insurance capital of a state 
that last year paid close to $100,000,000 
in life insurance premiums alone. 
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